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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 
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This may be our last Winter of 
acute discontent. 
* 


Christmas is at least less miser- 


able than last. 
* 


Roosevelt does right to veer 
towards the Right. 

* 
NRA: Nearing Real Adjust- 


ment. 
od 


Expect more capital issues. 
* 


Railroading is going ahead. 
* 


Business leaders are becoming 
disposed to lead. 


* 


To Washington: Don’t turn our 
banking system topsy-turvy. 
* 


And leave currency alone. 
* 


Give industry co-operation, not 
competition. 
* 


Social legislation demands care- 
ful, prayerful, sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

* 


Japan persists in riding for a fall. 
* 


Britain is buoyant. 
* 


Russia again bares her brutality. 
* 


Only less spending will save our 


Federal credit. 
* 


Are we illiterates if we don’t 
know our Washington ABC’s? 


* 


Labor cross-currents haven't yet 
been straightened out. 
* 


Americans’ savings are rising 


$2,000,000 a. day. 
* 


If Roosevelt rules with reason, 
watch 1935 stride ahead! 
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Auburn is an Independent 


by ROY H. FAULKNER 


Auburn is an independent auto- 
mobile manufacturer and as long as 
independents are worthy of their 
name there will always be independ- 
ents. This is still America, where 
newsboys become bank presidents 
and a man with “the will todo” can 
surmount all obstacles and become 


President of the United States. 


No depression, no law, can change 
the fundamentals that made this 
country great. Conditions may 
change, and rightly so—and when a 
readjustment is necessary we should 
make the best of it. Brains are still 
at a premium, and no company, big 
or small, has a corner on brains. The 
time has come to accept today’s con- 
ditions and move forward. Auburn 


is going forward. 


For 1935 Auburn has developed 
the finest cars in its history. They 


are built for the discriminating 


buyer who cannot be satisfied with 
the commonplace, but who wants 
individuality and performance 
coupled with the beauty and refine- 
ment formerly found only in Amer- 
ica’s costliest motor car. We are 
that the New 1935 
Auburns look like $3000 motor 


cars, but our prices are low and 


often told 


start at $695, at the factory. 


Into these cars we have poured 


quality, because we know that fear 


is dying and confidence is returning. 
We know that people are again put- 
ting cream on their breakfast food 


and luxury buying is increasing. 


Auburn is an independent. Inde- 
pendent in its ideas, its engineering 
developments, its styling and-manu- 
facturing methods, and we are con- 
fident that a ride in the New 1935 
Auburn will convince you that 


Auburn’s best days lie ahead. 





23.84% of the cars traded in on Auburns in September, were from the very low priced 


field, as compared to 12% in August. People are again buying luxury and individuality. 
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American employers inter- 
pret this age-old Christmas 
sentiment as possessing special significance this year. 

The greatest gift which could be bestowed is more 
jobs. 

Goodwill Toward MEN should be dispensed not by 
industry only, but by leaders of organized labor. The 
latter have not always during the current year acted in 
the best interests of their wards or of wage-earners in 
general. There has been too much arrogance, too much 
lawlessness, too much over-reaching, too much insistence 
upon impossible demands. 

Happily, progress has been made during recent months 
in laying foundations for bringing about a wider meas- 
ure of goodwill, of understanding, of co-operation. 

President Roosevelt and his closest advisers have lately 
expressed their earnest desire to co-operate with indus- 
try in quickening economic recovery. 

The Administration, moreover, has conveyed to the 
more rambumptious and reckless labor leaders that they, 
too, are expected to exercise rational self-restraint and 
to exert themselves to build up rather than tear down 
business and public sentiment. 

Intimations and assurances have come from the high- 
est circles in Washington that tax uncertainties, currency 
uncertainties, budget uncertainties, etc., will be modified 
and, if possible, removed as speedily as found feasible. 


grates Toward MEN. 


The new pledge and exhibition of goodwill on the 


part of the employing classes have greatly grati- 
fied President Roosevelt and his advisers. 

Employers are hopeful that President Roose- 
velt, in turn, will seize early occasion to encour- 
age the people to modify the illwill toward them 
which has been fostered by the world’s economic 
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tragedies and fanned by too many 
politicians. Employers feel that 
the President himself has not 
been entirely guiltless of creating an unfairly harsh pub- 
lic attitude toward and distrust of business and indus- 
try, and that he can render far-reaching service to him- 
self, to the Government, to the nation, to business and 
industry, in still larger degree to employment-seekers, by 
removing unwarranted suspicions and by inspiring more 
faith in our men of affairs, men upon whom the respon- 
sibility of filling pay envelopes devolves, men who, ac- 
corded proper governmental co-operation, could express 
Goodwill Toward MEN in that most desired of all 
forms, work. 

The present signs are that goodwill will expand— 
expand between Government and industry, between in- 
dustry and workers—during the coming year. 

After all, does not the very preservation and salvation 
of this commonwealth depend, in the final analysis, upon 
begetting and maintaining, throughout not only industry, 
but throughout our whole politics! and social system 
Goodwill toward men? 


‘ ‘i 
NOT MANY problems con- 
fronting America are fraught 
with graver potentialities than 
the plight of young men un- 
able to find jobs. True, the distress of many older men is 
quite as acute; but their age enables them to reason 
more calmly and to accept the blows of Fate 
more philosophically. Millions of healthy, am- 
bitious, energetic youths, their schooling finished, 
have turned hopefully to winning their way in 
the world—only to find every door closed tight- 
ly against them. From all accounts, many 


Give a thought to young 
men seeking jobs 
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of them imbibed radical, not to say revolutionary, ideas 
from their teachers. The cruel experiences suffered by 
many of them have tended to make them rebellious, to 
make them disgusted with our existing economic order, 
to make them fruitful soil for sowing seeds of Com- 
munism. , 

What can be done about it? 

First and most important of all, the Government can, 
by acting prudently, restore an increasing measure of 
confidence throughout the business world and thus bring 
about expansion of enterprise, expansion of trade, ex- 
pansion of jobs. Present prospects are that genuine 
progress will be achieved along this line during the com- 
ing year. 

Every employer should carefully consider the feasi- 
bility and desirability of giving preference to young men 
rather than to young women provided for at home, when 
taking on new employees or filling vacancies. In a na- 
tion’s hour of extreme peril, it is the young men who 
are first called upon to take up arms and offer their lives 
in their country’s defense. 

Another suggestion which should be universally heeded 
is prompted by the astounding number of complaints 
this writer has received from job-seekers regarding their 
receptions when they trudge around asking for employ- 
ment. The evidence is convincing that a shocking per- 
centage of those contacted by work-seekers do not grasp 
the responsibility resting upon them, do not grasp the 
mental state of those appealing to them, do not grasp 
the importance of extending courtesy, sympathy, encour- 
agement to victims of existing conditions. Every chief 
executive in the land should make it his personal business 
to make certain that applicants for jobs be treated with 
the utmost consideration. Recall the reply of the men- 
dicant who asked alms from an impecunious philosopher 
who apologized, “I’m sorry I can’t help you, brother”: 
“You have helped me; you called me brother.” 

: Self-preservation should make every last one of us 
realize that we are all brothers—and that if enough mem- 
bers of the family become utterly dissatisfied, the family 
will be in danger of breaking up. 

~ 
It’s one thing to have an opportunity: 


another to see it. 
x 


It’s what you leave undone 
that undoes you. 


Thoughts inspired by a 
sandwich man 


WALKING to work the other 
morning, I passed a down-at- 
the-heels unfortunate parading 
the sidewalk carrying huge 
boards advertising a nearby shoe-repair shop. My first 
impulse was to feel abjectly sorry for him. Then this 
thought sprang to my mind: “There is something ad- 
mirable about this man. Instead of surrendering weakly 
‘to living on charity, he has put forth enough mental and 
‘physical effort to find a job.” I inwardly saluted him. 
_And as I passed on and he passed out of my life, I con- 
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trasted him with some business, bank, industrial and 
other executives who, smugly comfortable in secure 
berths, have exhibited less backbone than this sandwich 
man. 


* 
Pushing others brings pull. 
* 


Clock-watchers lose out in time. 
* 


Effective advertising sends EFFECTIVE advertising 
its sales ahead has lost none of its power. 


It is more than a coincidence 
that one nationally-known 
company whose advertising has attracted extraordinary 
attention has enjoyed exceptionally impressive gains in 
sales—Camel cigarettes. The “magician” ads, arrest- 
ingly illustrated, set everybody a-talking. Were you to 
ask to-day which cigarette “gives you a lift” many mil- 
lions would have an instant reply. The R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco executives determined not to be licked by the 
depression but to lick the depression. Their chief 
weapon has been national advertising. The results have 
abundantly justified the company’s faith and courage. 

Now that business skies are clearing, incalculable 
service would be rendered the country were other enter- 
prises to redouble their advertising and other merchan- 
dising efforts. The prospects are that such patriotism 
would prove profitable. 

And could you name any form of patriotism more 
needed, more valuable, more timely than multiplying 


jobs through multiplying sales? 
* 


Undeserved largess undermines. 
* 
The game play the game. 
7 
Is wrecking of utilities IS President Roosevelt’s 

- i plan, which would wreck 

losing popularity? utilities all over the country, 

really popular? Are citizens 
who think for themselves becoming fearful lest govern- 
ment ownership spread from one industry to another, 
killing direct victims and frightening all other industries, 
creating an army of political employees large enough to 
maintain their creators in power, drastically eating into 
the number of enterprises paying taxes at a time when 
governmental policies definitely foreshadow terrifically 
aggravated tax burdens? Do serious-minded citizens 
welcome the prospect of the Santa Claus at Washington 
digging deeper and deeper into the pockets of business 
concerns, families, individuals, all taxpayers, in order to 
multiply inordinately tax-eaters ? 

President Roosevelt’s sources of information should 
be unique. Yet newspaper comment following his threat 
that TVA would be duplicated all over the land suggests 
that there are many who cannot endorse this species of 
State Socialism. Two newspaper comments: 

The Elmer, N. J., Times says: 

B. C. Forbes, nationally known writer and business economist, 
whose judgment we hold in high regard, is insistent that Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt, dissatisfied with the failure of the country to go 
ahead, has decided to seek the counsel and co-operation of busi- 
ness and industry. ... Recent events, with one or two exceptions, 
have fulfilled these reassuring indications. Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper stated immediately after the recent election that 
“Government must encourage business profits in order that the 
Government itself may survive and function.” A few days later, 
Donald Richberg, key man in the Administration policy, stated 
emphatically, “Of all quick remedies, the worst that is offered 
in the cold gray dawn of recovery from the intoxicated follies of 
1929 is to get drunk again in another orgy of inflation.” .. . 


Unfortunately, the President himself had to sound the one sour 
note of the last fortnight when he again referred to those who 
fail to think exactly as he does as “Obstructionists.” Again, at 
Tupelo, Miss., a declaration that government operation of utili- 
ties was to be copied “in every state of the Union before we are 
through” sent the price of utility securities tumbling. When it is 
considered that high-grade utility securities have long ranked as 
a most conservative type of investment and are held chiefly by 
insurance companies, banks, in trust funds and by tens of thou- 
sands of thrifty savers—one can understand what is meant by 
fear retarding recovery. 


No industry feels safe while it sees other industry being 


crushed under the hand of government, even though that hand 
may be inspired by the highest ideals. 


The Bellingham, Wash., Herald says: 


B. C. Forbes believes “the day is not far distant when the 
American people will conclude that the Federal Government has 
gone far enough in launching competition for taxpaying concerns 


and that it has bitten off more than it can chew. Governments 
and governmental bodies don’t pay taxes; they live off taxes 
paid by others. We need—and will need—more taxpayers, not 
fewer.” 

That is sound, unassailable sense. The Federal Government 
is spending billions in competition with its private citizens, con- 
tinually encroaching upon private enterprise in the guise of pro- 
viding some form of “relief” or financing some “experiment.” In 
so doing—with the taxpayers’ money—it not only contributes to 
unemployment, but decreases the number of taxpayers who must 
ultimately pay the bill. 

If there is to be a beneficial turn of the tide, which Mr. Forbes 
predicts, it will have to come before the taxpayers are reduced 
to the point where they can not carry the load. 


In my humble opinion, the clamor for punishing busi- 
ness and industry, for political dictation, for intensified 
bureaucracy, for killing business profit, for wiping out 
Americanism and substituting some alien-spawned, dic- 
tatorial “ism” has reached and passed-its zenith. The 
coming year promises to bring a return towards sanity 
and security, a turning-away from foreign-bred perilous 
innovations. 

* 


Anyone can descend stairs. To climb’s 
the thing! 
* 


A starved mind cannot yield a rich life. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


E. T. WEIR, steel manufacturer 
who has been so staunchly defending 
the right of wage-earners to select 
their own fellow-employees to repre- 
sent them in dealings with their em- 
ployers, got one chuckle in court dur- 
ing the hearing of the attempt to 
burst up the company’s employee- 


A Government lawyer, after asking 
a workman, a Finn, whether he un- 
derstood the printed plan distributed 
before the men met to vote on its 
adoption or rejection and getting the 
reply, “Yes,” demanded, “Can you 
read English?” 

“No,” admitted the workman. 

“Ah, but you knew all about what 
the plan contained ?” 

“Yes.” 


“How could you?” 





E. T. Weir 


in Pennsylvania—under a Democratic 
Governor, notwithstanding that Bob 
Johnson is a Connecticut Republican. 

May his example inspire others to 
switch from money-making to mak- 
ing America a better country. 


DONALD R. RICHBERG, 
Roosevelt right-bower, continues to 
talk things over, in the interest of 
enlisting co-operation, with more in- 
dustrialists than any other Washing- 
tonian. To get where he wants to 
go, he uses airplanes. 

His stature has grown enormously. 
Every leader I’ve talked with has 
voiced enthusiasm over Richberg’s 
understanding of actualities, his com- 
monsense, his evident sincerity. 


ONE READER calls me “terribly 


“T took it home to my son.” 

“Can your son read English?” 

The Finn’s face broke into the 
broadest of smiles as he replied : “My 
son go to college.” 

How many workmen’s sons in how 
many countries outside of America 
are able to enjoy a college education ? 


INDUSTRIAL leaders are at last 
getting together to consider economic, 
social, governmental problems unit- 
edly, after having wandered too long 
in the wilderness without the lead- 
ership which should have been sup- 
plied by the so-called “United States 


Chamber of Commerce.” By and by, 
under the new arrangement, business 
and industry will be able to show a 
concerted front when dealing with 
Washington. 


ONE MORE straw indicating that 
a growing number of Americans 
after earning a competency, are be- 
coming disposed to devote their time 
and talents to serving the public: 
Robert L. Johnson, who has played 
an extremely successful part in bring- 
ing about the extreme success of that 
sprightly publication “Time,” is tak- 
ing a year off to direct relief work 


blind and easily fooled.” 

He refers to the recent remark 
here that Henry Ford vowed by all 
that was hely that he would stop 
making automobiles if ever Prohibi- 
tion were repealed because “‘you can’t 
mix alcohol and gasoline.” I merely 
commented that Henry was still do- 
ing business at the old stand. 

Writes this correspondent: “You 
blamed fool, didn’t you know that at 
the very time he made that statement, 
he was making automobiles in coun- 
tries that never heard of Prohibi- 
tion?” 

He wins! 
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JOHN R. BATTLE 


HE horse-trader has definitely 
passed from the transportation 
business into that economic limbo 
from which there is no return. He 
persists only in legend, as the high 
priest of shrewdness and acumen. 
But where is the equally astute mule- 
trader? What ever became of him? 

Well, at least one enterprising 
alumnus of that profession is doing 
all right; he’s down in Houston, 
Texas, selling more Chevrolets than 
anybody else in the country. 

John R. Battle has been in the 
automobile business only since June, 
1930. But he has been quick to capi- 
taKize on the changing demands of 
the public during the slump and the 
consequent distraction of his com- 
petitors. For instance, when he first 
established his company—the Down- 
town Chevrolet Company of Houston 
—there wasn’t a dealer in the city 
who provided twenty-four-hour ser- 
vice. Therefore, upon purchase of 
a vacant building, Battle threw all 
the keys into the street and wedged 
a piece of lead pipe into the sliding- 
door track of the service entrance. 
None of the doors can be locked and 
one can’t even be closed. 

During those first few days, things 
seemed to be progressing very hap- 
hazardly in the Downtown Chevrolet 
offices. New cars were rolling in 
before remodelling of the plant had 
been completed. Mechanics had no 
tools to work with. No bookkeeping 
system had been installed. But out 
of this welter of confusion appeared 
one significant fact—salesmen were 
doing business. They might have to 
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America’s 
Most Successful 
salesmen 
3. John R. Battle 


C. D. FRAZER 


step over planks 
and duck wet 
paint, they might 
have to carry 
money and ord- 
ers in their hip 
pockets, but 
heaven. help 
them, they were 
selling cars. 
To-day, at the 
age of thirty- 
eight, Battle is 
one of the out- 
standing auto- 
mobile deal- 
ers in Amer- 
ica. In the 
fifty - three 
months that have 
elapsed since 
that hot June morning in 1930, the 
dealership has sold 13,169 cars; it 
did a volume of $1,500,000 in 1933, 
and was well past the million mark 
in the first eight months of this year. 


Winning Characteristics 


Battle keeps a notebook and in it 
there is this observation: “Some men 
like to fish, some like to hunt, some 
like to play golf, and some like horse- 
racing, but there are a few who like 
to work most of all and we have 139 
employees of that type.” 

The statement reveals his own 
character as neatly as it explains the 
swift rise of the Downtown dealer- 
ship. He puts in twelve hours a day 
at his work and apparently has no 
outside interests whatever. This ener- 
getic singleness of purpose is accom- 


panied by personal habits that, for 
sheer sacrifice of worldly pleasure, are 
little short of monastic. He doesn’t 
drink or smoke, has no taste for clubs 
or parties, shuns publicity, lives and 
dresses modestly. His manner is 
mild, pleasant and unassuming. He 
is the exact opposite of the dynamic 
sort of man usually associated with 
Homeric feats of salesmanship. 

But in one important respect, Bat- 
tle has been kissed by genius. He 
can make friends readily anywhere 
and among all types of people. From 
morning to night he _ circulates 
through his plant, mingling constant- 
ly with customers, salesmen and me- 
chanics. When he is appraising a 
car or helping out in a deal, he in- 
variably takes the prospect through 
the entire establishment to show him 
all its departments. He carefully ex- 
plains the details of the business; he 
may even bring out the company’s 
books to illustrate the finer points. 
If the prospect is looking for a used 
car, Battle shows him the recondition- 
ing methods employed in the plant as 
well as the actual repair bill of the 
automobile in which the customer is 
interested. His attitude is always 
casual and friendly. 

In line with this is his precept that 
every man in the organization should 
cultivate the goodwill of policemen, 
milk-delivery men, filling-station at- 
tendants, telephone operators, and all 
others who, by reason of their con- 
tact with the public, are sources of 
business. 

As an executive, his methods are 
rigorcus.. A demon for work him- 





self, he drives and shoves his men 
continuously, but rewards them with 
generous prizes -at the same time. 
This system of simultaneous lure and 
push may well be a trick he had to 
apply many times in his early years 
as a mule dealer. 

He insists that, since a start must 
be made some time, the earlier the 
better. The hours for salesmen are 
from eight in the morning to nine at 
night. Days off are rare. Salesmen 
are given definite work to do each 
day, must make reports on the work, 
and are checked and assisted by a 
sales manager. They must employ 
the same presentation plan in selling 
used cars that they do in selling new 
‘ ones, they are restrained from brow- 
beating tactics, and they are allowed 
to make no deals which do not show 
a reasonable profit. 


The Old Maestro of Mules 


On the lure side of the ledger are 
several policies which appeal to all 
salesmen. There are substantial cash 
prizes each month, there is never any 
chiseling of commissions, there are 
no exceptions to rules, there are no 
preferences in regard to leads and 
there are no “house deals.” In addi- 
tion, outstanding men are frequently 
made partners in the dealership. 

By these methods and others, Bat- 
tle has built up one of the largest 
selling groups in the South. The 
Downtown Chevrolet organization 
has grown to its present size from 
a nucleus of forty men, thirty-two 
of whom are still on the payroll. 
Incidentally, except for two immedi- 
ate associates, Battle wasn’t person- 
ally acquainted with any of his orig- 
inal employees. _ 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SERVICE IS ONE OF THE REASONS JOHN R. BATTLE GETS, AND HOLDS, HIS CUSTOMERS 


In fact, he had spent most of his 
time in a pursuit far afield from auto- 
mobiles—the mule business. And he 
had been in many another business, 
too. The results of his many ventures 
had ranged from mediocre success to 
howling failure, but on the way he 
had learned much. He had come by 
a trading instinct naturally. For many 
years his family had engaged in the 
horse and mule traffic of Albany, 
Georgia, and there Battle started to 
work in 1912 as a bookkeeper in his 
father’s company. Three years later, 
still only nineteen, he struck out for 
himself as a wholesale mule dealer 
in Atlanta. The rewards of that en- 
terprise were financially slight but 
educationally rich. One of the chief 
problems of the business was to 
satisfy the man who could afford only 
one animal—the used-car buyer of 
a iater day. And Battle soon learned 
the invaluable lesson that this type 
of buyer desired, above all things, a 
fancy, high-stepping mule that was 
handsome enough to be driven on 
Sunday and sturdy enough to be 
worked during the week. 


In 1916, having saved $385, he 
left Georgia to establish himself in 
the world’s largest horse and mule 
market, St. Louis. After some diffi- 
culties, he organized a company and 
stayed in business until 1920, when 
the development of auction selling 
ruined the wholesale trade. Then, 
with a partner, Snider Ward, he en- 
tered the automobile field for the first 
time, obtaining the Maxwell and 
Chalmers distributorship for parts of 
Missouri and Illinois. This continued 
with indifferent results until 1922, 
when Battle sold his share of the busi- 
ness to Ward. 









An anecdote about him at this time 
explains the chief cause of the change. 
While serving on a committee of the 
1921 Automobile Show in St. Louis, 
he was asked a number of technical 
questions by two insistent women. 
Finding subterfuge of no avail, Bat- 
tle finally admitted he knew nothing 
whatever about cars but defied them 
to ask him something about mules. 

Obviously, his interest was still in 
the old business and this led to a 
period of rapid and startling changes 
in his career. After selling out to 
Ward, he returned to the mule mar- 
ket but found that conditions had 
grown worse instead of better. There- 
upon, in the Winter of 1923, he and 
his wife started for California with 
the idea of settling in the land of sun 
and oranges. But a month on the 
coast altered this plan and they de- 
cided to go back to St. Louis. On 
the train, however, Battle was strick- 
en with appendicitis and had to be 
taken off at El Paso for an operation. 
During his convalescence he grew to 
like the city and determined to make 
his home there. 


Mexico and Manana 


To this end, he organized the Colo- 
rado Horse and Mule Company in 
1924, in association with Charles M: 
Newman, a real-estate operator and 
director of the Kansas City, Mexico 
and Orient Railway ; General Alfredo 
Rodriguez, who later became a great 
Mexican political leader, and several 
other men. A large part of the com- 
pany’s business was with Mexicans 
and Battle spent considerable time 
across the border. But a few months 
of dealing with those masters of in- 
direction and delay, with whom “to- 
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morrow” is the ideal time for all 
activity, convinced him that there was 
precious little volume of sales to be 
had. He therefore abandoned his 
partnership and went to Amarillo, 
Texas, where he purchased a half- 
interest in the local Coca-Cola bot- 
tling works, after twenty minutes’ 
consideration of the offer. A month 
later, repenting his haste, he sold out 
and returned to El Paso and the mule 
business. 

Four months afterward he made 
a vital decision. Despite a consuming 
love for mule-trading, which he still 


says is a more glamorous occupation 


: than any other, Battle admitted to 


himself that the profession had de- 
veloped a low ceiling of possible profit 
and that the time had come for a 
definite break with the past of mules 
and Mexico. 

Being an incurable entrepreneur, 
he. bought a. 200-acre cotton and 
alfalfa farm, operated it for five 
months, sold it and became a cotton 
broker in El Paso. The shortness 
of the cotton season made him rest- 
less, however, so in April, 1927, he 
went with the El Paso National Bank 


as head of the new-business depart- 
ment. In this work he attracted the 
attention of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, which offered him a job. 
Battle accepted, explaining to his be- 
wildered wife that he intended to 
give the automobile business a full 
hard year’s trial. 

The result was that he quickly ad- 
vanced from representative to sales- 
promotion manager, then to assistant 
zone manager. In 1928 he was trans- 
ferred to Houston. Two years later, 
he organized the Downtown Chevrolet 

(Continued ,on page 27) 
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KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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PAN-AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
PENNEY (J. C.) Company 
READING COMPANY . 
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BALTIMORE & Onto RAILROAD . 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILROAD 
CoLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET Co. . 


Liguip CARBONIC CORPORATION 


Missourr PAcIFICc RAILROAD 


NoRTHERN PaciFic RAILWAY 


STEEL CORPORATION 
ROSENTHAL PACKING COMPANY 
Sears, Rogsuck & CoMPANY 


SoUTHERN DarrRIES COMPANY 
Unrtep STATES STEEL Corp. 
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They are leaders in the drive to bring prosperity back to our nation. 


two steam locomotives. 


plant. 


. Will open three stores before end of year. 
. Opening two new stores in Chicago. 


. Spending more than $150,000 for employees’ recreation building 
and increased capacity of Grand Rapids plant. 


. Spent $724,945 for new equipment and plant improvements in year 


ended September 30. 
. Will air-condition 195 cars. 


May 1, 1935. 
of $500,000. 


. Ordered four new Clipper seaplanes. 
. Will erect new building in Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Will air-condition 24 of its own cars and 12 for the Central Rail- 


road of New Jersey. 





. Ordered two six-car streamlined trains, one diesel locomotive and 


. Purchased 200 all-steel coal cars at cost of $556,000. 
. Starting $500,000 modernization program at Jersey City, N. J., 


Cost, $600,000. 
. New $3,000,000 plant at Sayerville, N. J., nearing completion. 


. Plans to spend $1,000,000 for 24 de luxe coaches between now and 
Air-conditioning program calls for expenditure 


. Spending $500,000 to expand pipe mills at Youngstown, O. 

. Constructing new $65,000 meat-packing plant at Dallas, Tex. 
. Opened new air-conditioned store in Chicago. 

. New Dallas, Tex., factory will be opened in January. 

. New $100,000 plant opened at Greensboro, N. C. 

. Plans to add approximately $20,000,000 to maintenance work. 


— 
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Durable - Prosperity Roll of Honor 


LL honor to the companies here named, for their courage, their foresight, their contributions 
A to Durable Prosperity. 

Progressive, practical, heedless of the doubts and fears that freeze many to inaction, they are 
pressing forward, confident that the pennies spent to-day in modernization and new equipment 
will return as dollars to-morrow. 

To such companies as these, Business should bow in admiration and respect—and in acknowledg- 





Cost, $1,000,000. 
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NLY four other motor cars of 
American manufacture—and those . 
the costliest — compare in luxurious 


appointments and brilliant performance 
with this latest and greatest creation of 





THE 
DISTINGUISHED NEW 1935 


A STUDEBAKER 
$1245 








with increased brilliance yet without any 
evident exertion of effort. Even when you 
touch top speed you seem to be just gliding. 

And also embodied in this majestic 
new President are those two other great 


CHAMPION 











Studebaker guild craftsmanship. 





Studebaker contributions of 1935—an 





Its beautiful skyway silhouette design 
is magnificently complemented by interiors that rival the most 
envied custom productions in luxuriousness. 


Mechanically, this President is superior to any of those distin- 
guished Presidents of former years which have triumphed so 
spectacularly in stock car and speedway racing—and still hold 


every world record from 3,000 to 30,000 miles. 


This car introduces, among other advances, a truly marvelous 
hew super-range transmission which automatically goes into 
action as high speeds are attained. This remarkable engineering 
achievement enables the great President power plant to perform 






exclusive independent planar wheel sus- 
pension and specially designed new compound hydraulic brakes. 

The one, combined with truly automatic ride control, gives 
the most restful rear-seat as well as front-seat ride in America. 
The other, almost equally noteworthy, insures the world’s 
smoothest, swiftest, safest, straight-line stopping. 

Your nearby Studebaker dealer will be pleased to place one 
of these 1935 Presidents in your service for a driving trial 
without obligation. President models, $1245 and up. Other 
Studebaker models as low as $695 at the factory. 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPIONS ON THE AIR—featuring Richard Himber’s Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel Orchestra. N. B. C. Monday nights ( Pacific Coast Friday) C. B. S. Saturday nights. 
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For Better Business 


Conditions: 


Condition Your Air! 


THOMAS J. CHARLES 


Continuing the romance of a new industry—and 


showing how the striking incidental results of air 


conditioning often give it a “believe-it-or-not” slant 


accident, that progress has been 

made in various walks of life. Air 
conditioning can add its romance to 
this phase of history; there are many 
instances in which accidental or inci- 
dental use of air conditioning has 
opened up use of the principle in en- 
tirely new ways. 

Sometimes, business and industry 
have profited materially in an inci- 
dental way from the use of air con- 
ditioning in the home. The preserva- 
tion of furniture, tapestries and rugs, 
for example, has been noted in the 
air-conditioned home and in some 
cases it has thereafter been intro- 
duced by the homeowner to a kindred 
use in his business. 

As a matter of fact, accidental or 
incidental results of air conditioning 
have widened its use as much as 
painstaking research. The National 
Broadcasting Company conditioned 
its press-department photographic 
studio so that the artists and per- 
formers to be photographed might 
carry on in comfort. This result was 
quickly achieved but at the same time 
the volume of work in the dark room 
was doubled and the quality greatly 
enhanced. 

Candy-making production was in- 
creased and the product stabilized 
when cooling and dehumidification 
were introduced. Waste was elimi- 
nated and time saved in the baking 
industry when uniform temperature 
and humidity were maintained in the 
dough-mixing rooms and pies, cakes, 
and pastries were uniformly cooled 
and wrapped as finished products. 


k is by incident, or sometimes by 
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In the New York subway system, 
electric sub-stations are the source of 
considerable trouble asa result of 
excessive humidity. One of the 
world’s leading manufacturers had 
supplied the intricate electric equip- 
ment in one of these sub-stations. 
In the company’s own service depart- 
ment one of the engineers one day 
passed some comfort air-conditioning 
units of the smaller type under test 
on the floor. Upon seeing them work, 
the idea occurred to him that he could 
solve his own humidity trouble in the 
sub-stations. A trial proved that he 
was correct, and they are now being 
installed to serve similar purposes by 
electric light and power companies 
and telephone companies nationally. 


Similar historical incidental advan- 
tages come down to us since the de- 
velopment of the earlier 
days. One of the earliest 
records of accidental im- 
provement of the science 
has to do with the textile 
industry where, a better 
product having been ac- 
complished as the result of 


the installation of humidi- gyasy THROUGH TO employees 





the culture room only to have the 
scientific results improve immeasur- 
ably. Out of such experiences have 
come a great many of the popular 
uses to which air conditioning is put 
to-day. In providing the ideal condi- 
tion with one object in view, the in- 
stallation has been found to be ful- 
filling a purpose two-fold and 
three-fold. One of the leading chain 
stores in America has developed its 
universal use of air conditioning out 
of a single installation in a small test- 
ing laboratory. This room was air- 
conditioned so as to test all purchases, 
foods, materials, metals, etc., under 
as nearly ideal conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity as possible; in 
addition, these conditions were found 
to benefit the workers, and so fol- 
lowed installations for the benefit of 
customer and employee alike. 

There is an interesting sidelight, 
which usually escapes the layman, in- 
herent in many of the installations 
that come within the group classified 
as the typical American merchant 
store. It reflects itself in operating 
profits times without number, yet at 
the outset it might have been an ob- 
scure inducement to the shopkeeper 
to make the installation. - It is found 
in such statements as “The usual sea- 
sonal losses due to dresses spoiled by 
try-ons were eliminated entirely,” 
which was the comment of the Gould 
Dress Shoppe in the Bronx, New 
York City, where the installation, to 
give an idea of size, cost only $5.18 
to $5.39 per month for operation. 
What spoilage runs to in dollars and 
cents with the merchant is an item of 
serious consequence, some businesses 
suffering more than others. In the 
case of the Bristol Candy Company, 


‘Bristol, Tennessee, air conditioning 


saved $150 to $200 in spoilage during 
the heat of last Summer alone. 
Perhaps it is the events of the last 
few years which have 
awakened the American 
business man to the vast 
item of waste, waste in 
many features of his ac- 
tivities from raw ma- 
terials to personnel. The 
question of time lost by 
has merited 


fying equipment, it was pyRABLE RECOVERY! Considerable research in 


found that the employees 

working in the conditioned quarters 
showed fewer stoppages of the ma- 
chines ; and, whereas production for- 
merly fell off after 2 p. m. due to 
fatigue, it was maintained uniformly 
until closing time. 

This was true, with the benefits 
reversed, in hospital work where in 
confined quarters comfort cooling was 
installed to benefit the employees in 


recent years: seven days 
per year has been set as time lost per 
working person in the United States. 
One insurance company recorded 
4.818 days lost per person per year 
with a staff of 500 employees. A rail- 
road company showed 3.479 lost days 
per person per year. Already, air con- 
ditioning has gone a long way toward 
correcting this effect in large corpora- 
tions where personnel efficiency merits 
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intimate attention. In one of the plants 
of the Eastman Kodak Company it 
was discovered that the time lost due 
to illness was decreased 50 per cent. 
when air at the right temperature and 
degree of humidity was supplied. The 
Camden, N. J., plant of the American 
Tobacco Company yields another of 
the romances accompanying air con- 
ditioning. After the installation of 
an air-conditioning system, lost time 
was reduced from an average of 50 
girls out one-half day for 75 days, to 
an average of 5 girls out one-half 
day for 75 days. Labor turnover 
was reduced, training expenses de- 
creased, rejects greatly eliminated and 
production increased. This resulted, 
quite naturally, in a very favorable 
cash return: the outright profit being 
$23,371.50 per year after deducting 
the owning and operating cost. 

The International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation is now installing 
air conditioning in its plant at Endi- 
cott, New York—prompted by such 
experiences as have been demon- 
strated by other manufacturers. Em- 
ployee efficiency, coupled with the 
modern recognition of conditioned air 
as needed for the best results in pre- 
cision machine work, is expected to 
justify the cost. 


Everyone Reaps the Harvest 


Furthermore, highly inviting fields 
have been as yet untouched by air 
conditioning. The automobile, for 
example: We will soon be looking for 
a “cooled” sign on a taxicab’s window 
in Summer just as we now look for 
the “heated” sign in Winter. 

_The manifold uses of air condi- 
tioning stress the manifold divisions 
of the durable-goods industries and 
the role these products assume in the 
general rehabilitation and improve- 
ment program now under way. Every 
installation, from the individual room 
unit to entire buildings, has behind it 
its contribution to the pattern shop, 
foundry, and machine shop. Copper, 
brass, steel and iron stocks have been 
drawn on to supply the raw materi- 
als needed. The auxiliary-equipment 
industries are directly benefited by 25 
per cent. of the gross outlay of any 
air-conditioning ‘system completed. 
Labor, both skilled and unskilled, en- 
gineers, architects, designers, sales 
and clerical help find their normal pro- 
ductive planes. Payrolls increase ; re- 
lief rolls are relieved ; real purchasing 
power returns. Every air-condition- 
ing installation adds to the mount- 
ing prestige of the new industry. It 


has its own saga to tell: the romance . 


of employment, in the manufacture 
of the equipment on the one hand 
and in its installation at home and 
abroad on the other hand. 


Frigsda: 
Bankers, proverbially hardboiled when it comes to spending money, find they spend wisely when they 


Westinghouse 


spend on air conditioning 





are 


In stockrooms (left), conditioned air keeps candy fresh; in restaurants (right), it keeps customers happy; 


in hotels (below), it keeps patrons coming back for more 


Carrier 





despair, discouragement, these 

slay ten human beings to every 
one murdered by typhoid, influenza, 
diabetes or pneumonia. If tubercu- 
losis is the great white plague, fear 
is the great black plague. Be cheer- 
ful. —Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


[)senais. as gloom, pessimism, 


Compete with your possibilities ; 
not with your neighbors. 
—THeE MULTIGRAPH. 


Adequate distribution of goods 
makes, unmakes—or remakes—all 
capital values! —-KENNETH GOODE. 


A man is relieved and gay when 
he has ‘put his heart into his work 
and done his best; what he has said 
or done otherwise shall give him no 
peace. . —EMERSON. 


The successful man lengthens his 
stride when he discovers that the 
signpost has deceived him ; the failure 
looks for a place to sit down. 

—J. R. Rocers. 


If a man tells you your virtues, 
watch him ; if he tells you your faults 
heed him. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 


A thirteen-year-old boy in 1745 
wrote the following ten command- 
ments in his notebook, setting forth 
a few principles of human conduct 
worth repeating : 

1. Keep your nails clean and short, 
also your hands and teeth clean, yet 
without showing any great concern 
for them. 

* 2. Be no flatterer—neither play 
with any that delights not to be played 
withal. 

3. Let your countenance be pleas- 
ant, but in serious matters somewhat 
grave. 

4. The gestures of the body must 
be suited to the discourse you are 
upon. 

5. Show not yourself glad at the 
misfortune of another, though he 
were your enemy. 

6. Let your discourse with men of 
business be short and comprehensive. 

7. Strive not with your superiors 
in argument, but always submit your 
judgment to others with modesty. 

8. Speak not evil of the absent, for 
it is unjust. 

9. Let your recreations be manful, 
not sinful. 

10. Labor to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of celestial fire 
called Conscience. 

The author was George Washing- 
ton. —Tue Pick-Up. 
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THOUGHTS 


Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motion men give them, and as 
governments are made and moved by 
men, so by them they are ruined also. 
Therefore governments depend upon 
men rather than men upon govern- 
ments. —WILLIAM PENN. 


Drop the hammer and pick up the 
shovel. —J. A. Dever. 


Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak 
to. guide her, 
Is like a headstrong horse, 
throws its rider. 
—FRANCIS QUARLES. 


that 


I never allow myself to become 
discouraged under any circumstances. 
The three great essentials to achieve 
anything are: First, hard work ; sec- 
ond, stick-to-itiveness; third, com- 
mon sense. —THOMAs A. EDISON. 


Goodwill is a state of mind. You 
can tell a truth so that it creates an- 
tagonism or develops friendship. The 
truth is the same in each case—the 
manner of telling it makes the dif- 
erence. —SELECTED. 


That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing 
gives ; 
Whom none can love, whom none 
can thank— 
Creation’s blot; creation’s blank. 
—GIBBONS. 





A TEXT 


Cast not away therefore your con- 
fidence, which hath great recom- 
pense of reward.—Hebrews 10:35. 


Sent in by George Walker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forses book is pre- 
senied to senders of texts used. 











That is what makes Science a real 
adventure—you can reason and 
prophesy certain things before you 
make your experiment, but in the 
middle of it you may stumble on to 
something just as unexpected as the 
islands which stopped Columbus on 
his journey to the Far East. 

—Paut H. DeKrutr. 


Be wiser than other people if you 
can, but do not tell them so. 
—CHESTERFIELD. 


We weaken when we exaggerate. 
—La Harper. 


Many a man has made a needless 
failure because for purposes of im- 
mediate gain, he has let himself lose 
the reputation of dealing fairly and 
generously with others. 

—Henry. L. Douenrry. 


There has been hardly any great 
forward movement of humanity 
which did not draw inspiration from 
the knowledge or the idealization of 
the past. —GILBERT Murray. 


Experience is a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


I divide the world in three classes 
—the few who make things happen, 
the many who watch things happen, 
and the overwhelming majority who 
have no notion of what happens. 

—NiIcHOLAS Murray ButTLer. 


Five great enemies of peace inhabit 
with us—avarice, ambition, envy, an- 
ger and pride; if these were to be 
banished we should infallibly enjoy 
perpetual peace. —PETRARCH. 


RECOMPENSE 


For sorrows that each heart does bear, 
Some restitution rises; 

The little joys found everywhere 
Become life’s golden prizes. 


There’s not a soul with all its grief 
That finds no hidden pleasure, 

If it, through trial, still holds belief 
That strength to bear is treasure. 


Just as the sparkling dew of morn 
Displaces nightly gloom, 

The joy of each year is reborn 
Within the flowers’ bloom. 


No burden is so great to bear 
That courage cannot lighten ; 
And in the depths of dark despair 
Lies strength to lift and brighten. 
—LAMONT JOHNSON. 











1935 
A Year of Returning Prosperity! 


That is our wish for the readers of Forbes 


In the conviction that the surest way to make a wish come true is to back 
up wishing with working, the Pacific Gas and Electric Company will devote 
its energies to contributing as far as lies in its power to a year of return- 
ing prosperity in 1935— 


—by continuing to co-operate to the fullest possible extent with the 
Federal housing and modernization agencies; 


—by maintaining in co-operation with manufacturers and dealers its 
usual aggressive advertising and sales efforts to promote new business 
through the addition of load-building appliances. The Company’s sales 
campaigns result in the sale of many millions of dollars worth of gas 
and electric equipment annually, furnishing employment to thousands 
of workers; 


—by continuing its policy of maintaining rates* at the lowest levels con- 
sistent with good service to its 1,290,000 customers, fair wages to its 
10,000 employees, and a reasonable return upon the capital invested in 
the business; 


—by expending such amounts as may be necessary to maintain its proper- 
ties in first-class condition to meet all service demands, and by making 
promptly such additions to its facilities as may be justified by the 
growth of its business.** 





*Notwithstanding largely increased taxes, now 


averaging almost $9 per year for every cus- 
tomer on its lines, the average charge during 
the first ten months of 1934 for all electricity 
sold was only 2 cents per kilowatt hour, and 
for all gas sold only 56 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. Both. gas and electric rates are 


**The Company’s gross expenditures for con- 
struction in the ten years from 1924 to 1933 
aggregated $243,000,000. A large proportion 
of this money was paid direct in wages, and 
the “durable goods” industries also benefited 
substantially through purchases of equipment 


now at the lowest levels in the Company’s and material—steel, copper, cement and allied 
history, and well below pre-war schedules. products. 

















The New Year brings promise of renewed activity and constructive 
development. As far as sincere, painstaking effort, intelligently directed, 
can be made to count, let us make 1935 a year of progress and recovery. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


pa 
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Retailers Happy as 
Christmas Goes Streamline 


This Christmas, ‘streamlines are 
sweeping the nation. One company 
makes streamlined toy trains of the 
Union Pacific type. Another coun- 
ters with the Burlington Zephyr. 
Scooters and velocipedes embrace the 
streamlined pants which deck the air- 
plane’s landing gear. Sleds that bor- 
row other leaves from aviation’s book 
are sliding over the snow. Toy auto- 
mobiles slice through the air with 
1935 lines. And Wanamaker’s de- 
partment store in New York even 
features a streamlined Santa Claus 
and a miniature streamlined train 
which carries young passengers 
through the toy section. 

Only one sour note spoils. this har- 
mony of Christmas streamlining: 
dolls, feeling the Mae West influence, 
are plumper. But they make up for 
disharmony in topical appeal: you can 
buy Shirley Temple dolls or a com- 
plete set of the Dionne quintuplets. 

Merchants are hoping that the 
flight of consumer dollars into their 
tills will be streamlined, too. Most 
of them expect the best Christmas in 
three years; few expect less; and the 
more optimistic are predicting a level 
- of holiday buying second only to 
1929’s. In December, if the majority 
is correct, a record-breaking number 
’ of shoppers will spend $4,500,000,000 
in retail stores ($369,000,000 of it by 
7,500,000 members of Christmas 
clubs) ; 2,300,000,000 individual items 
will be passed over thousands of 
counters; and 540,000 extra workers 
will find jobs. 

Price ranges on gifts are somewhat 
lower than they were a year ago, and 
merchants are pushing lower-priced 
lines—the result of a salutary experi- 
ence: in 1933, retailers assumed that 
shoppers would buy higher-priced 
gifts, concentrated on promoting 
them, found they had been badly mis- 
taken, and were forced to take heavy 
markdowns at the height of the sea- 
son. 

This year, as usual, shopkeepers 
are counting on a strong swing to 
useful gifts; and, as usual, they’re 
likely to be wrong—for the third 
straight year. Some of the better- 
selling holiday items during the first 
rush of the Christmas peak were jew- 
elry, perfumes, stationery, silverware, 
furniture, electrical appliances, cloth- 
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What an idea and a few thousand dollars ean do: Ever Ready Label Corporation’s new offices in a Manhattan 
loft building as they look now (above), and as they were before renovation (below) 


So pleased was the company with resuits that it decided to go the whole way by opening a competition for 
mural decorations in the reception room. Subject: the history of labels 


ing, rugs (which are being specially 
pushed as gifts this year) and, of 
course, toys. 


Notes: Last-minute reports show 
that more stores will charge for spe- 
cial gift wrappings than last year; 
more shoppers will buy gifts for 
themselves and others on the install- 
ment plan; more buying will be done 
during the early part of the Christ- 
mas shopping season. . . . Turkeys 
will be higher in price, lower in qual- 
ity. A proposed plan to retail tur- 
keys in halves so the selling season 
will be spread out hasn’t yet made 
much headway. .. . Western Union’s 
newest wrinkle gives you a chance to 
send wires dated “North Pole” and 
signed “Santa Claus.” . . . General 


Electric is applying the Christmas 
Club idea to electrical appliances ; the 
initiation fee and weekly dues make 
up the down payment, delivery is 
made before Christmas, and pay- 
ments are completed on the regular 


installment plan. Chevrolet also has 
a Christmas selling plan—a repetition 
of the drive for accessories as gifts 
which last year helped to smash all 
records for December accessory sales. 
. . « And here’s something which 
should make the United States ship- 
ping industry sit up and take notice: 
the toy department of every store is 
jammed with railroads, automobiles, 
trucks, looms, motors, steam engines 
and construction sets. And for just 
one reason: the American boy is 
keenly interested in them. But where 
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are the miniature key-winding liners 
which used to liné the shelves? Two 
of New York’s largest department 
stores have not a single one in stock; 
and the same condition is generally 
true elsewhere. 


Highlights in Personnel 


Oxp-Timers. Here’s a record to 
shoot at: Brown & Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Company (Providence, Rhode 
Island) lays claim to beating all 
others in length of service among 
employees. The pace setter has piled 
up 59 years of continuous service; 
and 567 men have been with the com- 
pany for 25 years or more, 14 of 
them topping the 50-year mark... . 
The 1934 meeting of York Ice Ma- 
chinery’s Twenty-Five Year Club, 
held in November, also brought out 
some old-timers. The 281 members 
have run up a total of 7,990 years of 
service with the company, with first 
place a dead heat between three men 
who signed their names to the payroll 
46 years ago, in 1888. . . . And So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company steps 
forward to announce that six execu- 
tives who will retire on January 1st 
average 41 years of service, the high 
being William J. Higgs, assistant 
treasurer, who got a job running 
errands for John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
in 1887. 


Wuat Price Licut? An occupa- 
tional accident every 46 seconds, a 
death every hour, was the toll of poor 
lighting in America’s factories and 
places of business last year, according 
to recent statistics of the National 
Safety Council. . . . How industry 
can.keep the light of the sun in work- 
men’s eyes by reducing eye casual- 
ties is pointed out by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. The secret lies in watching 


danger spots and bad practices with 
an eagle eye. Principal danger spots 
lurk around machine tools; grinding 
and electric-welding operations; and 
poorly set-up mass-production ma- 
chines. The worst of many bad prac- 
tices are carelessness in wearing gog- 
gles; using files and very high-tem- 
pered steel for punches when they 
are not made for the purpose; and 
using cheap cast-iron hammers in- 
stead of hammers made from lead or 
copper. Two railroads, says the So- 
ciety, have substantially lowered their 
eye-accident rates through buying 
goggles for employees. 


More Pensions. Spurred on by 
national interest in old-age security, 
industry has been turning more and 
more to pension plans—especially 
plans based on a reserve fund and 
actuarial management, rather than 
the haphazard plan which is financed 
by. company income and which often 
fails the workman when he needs it 
most. Two giant recruits have re- 
cently joined these old-age pension 
ranks: General Foods Corporation 
and Liquid Carbonic Corporation. 
The General Foods plan, for which 
close to 9,000 employees in 45 plants 
and 29 sales divisions are eligible, 
calls for equal weekly contributions 
to a reserve fund from company and 
employee. When the worker is 65 
(60 if a woman), he retires on an 
income equivalent to two per cent. of 
his average annual earnings during 
participation in the plan. Whether or 
not an employee joins General Foods’ 
plan is wholly up to him. With Li- 
quid Carbonic Corporation, however, 
old employees are expected to join 
in, and new employees must. Con- 
tributions are joint, with the worker 
chipping in from three to five per 
cent. of his salary, and retiring at 
60 or 65 on 1% per cent. of his 
monthly earnings multiplied by his 
years of service. 





A theusand-foot fence for rock-slide defence is the Pennsylvania's new safety feature on the main line near 
Harrisburg. If a loose rock drops into the cut, it strikes the fence, releases a trigger, sets the signals at red 
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more satisfactorily than it ended 

last year. The mental improve- 
ment exceeds the material improve- 
ment. 

A year ago the trend was running 
alarmingly towards governmental 
regimentation and dictation. Brain 
Trusters were in the saddle, cock- 
sure they could drastically reform 
the country and restore prosperity 
without enlisting the co-operation of 
the employing classes. 

To-day the trend is away from 
governmental regimentation and dic- 
tation. Brain Trusters have been 
relegated to the background, and 
Washington realizes the essentiality 
of winning the active co-operation of 
employers in order to bring back 
prosperity. 

A chastening process has been at 
work this year, especially during re- 
cent months. 

President Roosevelt himself mani- 
fests a readiness he did not manifest 
a year ago to talk things over with 
fillers of pay envelopes and to pay 
heed to their counsel. The two men 
at Washington most actively in con- 
tact with men of affairs to-day are 
Donald R. Richberg and Clay Wil- 
liams ; both are animated by ideas and 
aspirations very different from those 
animating the school-room theorists 
who were riding high, wide and hand- 
some twelve months ago. 

Many employers, originally blind- 
ly opposed to social legislation, now 
see the light and are willing to take 
part in formulating a basis for a 
workable governmental plan. 

Some fiery labor leaders also have 
been chastened by events this year. 
Labor discovered that un-American 
“terrorism would not work here. 
Washington lately has made labor 
agitators understand that they must 
have regard for the public interest, 
that they must act responsibly and not 
recklessly, that they cannot count 
upon governmental endorsement of 
highhanded action designed to in- 
timidate employers. 

A year ago America was heading 
away from Americanism. 

Now America is heading towards 
Americanism. 

Sentiment twelve months ago 
throughout influential circles was 
acutely apprehensive, particularly in 
respect to possible contretemps at 
Washington. 

To-day sentiment in the highest 
circles is hopeful, veering towards 
confidence. 

Another gain: Washington was 
obsessed by a mania for limitless ex- 
penditures of public funds as a sure 
panacea for our economic ills; 
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Mental Progress 


Outstrips 
Material 


President Roosevelt lately has voiced 
his uncompromising opposition to un- 
restrained expenditures of taxpayers’ 
money. 

If it cannot be claimed that satis- 
factory progress has been made 
towards effecting a genuinely bal- 
anced Federal budget, at least there 
is far less uneasiness now than there 
was a year ago concerning danger of 
arbitrary tampering ‘with the currency 
and of unrestrained inflation. 

All in all, America’s mental state 
shows distinct improvement as com- 
pared with the closing days of 1933. 

Material—industrial, agricultural, 
investment—progress has been, on 
the whole, rather limited. 

The gap between the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural price level 
has been somewhat modified. Near- 
ly all industries will end the year bet- 
ter circumstanced than they ended 
1933—among them steel, automobiles, 
construction, power production, rail- 
way and other equipment, textiles, 
rubber, oil. 

This table gives early December 


price comparisons by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics : 
Year 


Now Ago 
All commodities 76.5 70.7 


Farm products 71.1 55.9 
Foods 75.0 63.2 
Hides and leather products... 84.9 89.1 
Textile products 75.4 
Fuel and lighting materials. . 
Metals and metal products. . 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous 

The latest unemployment compila- 
tion issued by the National Industrial 
Conference Board reveals a nominal 
decrease in unemployment from 
twelve months ago and a very sub- 
stantial decrease since the end of 
1932. 

Of cotirse, there have been un- 
favorable developments—consider, 
for example, the year’s expansion of 
$4,500,000,000 in our Government's 
debt. 

This writer has repeatedly con- 
trasted the living standards of the 
working classes in this country with 
those in other countries. The claim 
has been made unhesitatingly that the 
wage-earning classes here enjoyed in- 
creasingly comfortable circumstances 
under the now-despised Old Deal. 
Many months ago warnings began to 
be sounded in this publication against 
too hastily scrapping the tested-and- 
tried old and too hastily plunging into 
the untested-and-untried new. For- 
tunately, President Roosevelt did 
finally clip the wings of his academic 
eaglets who were hell-bent for over- 
throwing the established American 
state and launching a Utopia born of 
their dreams. 

This passage from an address made 
the other day by Richard Whitney, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, is worth pondering by revo- 
lutionary theorists in or out of office, 
by labor leaders and wage-earners, by 
our about-to-convene law-makers, by 
all of us: 

“Taking a representative group of 
workers, we find that they received 
in terms of our 1913 dollar an aver- 
age wage of $6.10 in the period 1830- 
1834—-years of great prosperity. An 
equally representative group during 
the last five years received average 
weekly wages of $15.20. This was a 
period of great depression. .. . 

“As the worker’s standard of liv- 
ing rose it gradually permitted him 
to use, as common everyday items of 
living, food and services which had 
formerly been reserved for the 
wealthy. Sugar, which was once re- 
garded as a luxury, now appears on 
every table, no matter how humble. 
The display of the opulent a hundred 
years ago was expressed in horse- 
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drawn pleasure coaches. To-day our 
workers—and this includes thousands 
who are drawing relief—transport 
themselves for business and pleasure 
in motor cars. There is no compari- 
son between either the common 
vehicle or the common highway of 
to-day and that of a hundred years 
ago. 

“The worker’s clothing, his edu- 
cational opportunities, his recreations 
in the form of sports and the theatre, 
the medical attention which he re- 
ceives, the leisure which he enjoys— 
in all of these I say he possesses a 
real income to-day, when business is 
still far from normal, infinitely great- 
er than that which his ancestor en- 
joyed a hundred years ago at the 
crest of a boom. I say infinitely great- 
er because the common living stand- 


WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 17) 


SAFETY ProGREss. Seven years of 
safety progress which has lifted it 
from a standing 18 per cent. worse 
than the all-industry average in 1927 
to one 12 per cent. better to-day is 
the record of the oil industry. 


Close Control Spells Profit 


In 1930, the Nu-Enamel Paint 

Company opened a store in Chicago 
with a capital of $4,000, a formula 
for enamel and a hatful of ideas. 
. To-day, the company (now Nu- 
Enamel Corporation) sells $5,000,000 
worth of enamel a year through 3,500 
outlets in the United States and for- 
eign countries. 

To the hatful of ideas, of course, 
belongs the credit. Chief of them 
was the idea that profits would re- 
ward the company which encouraged 
people to do their own painting, 
whether the object to be painted was 
a bookcase, a door or an automobile. 
Second was the idea that a retail 
store, properly run, could make a 
profit by selling enamel, and enamel 
alone. Third was the idea that the 
manufacturer must spare no effort in 
seeing that these stores were properly 
operated. 

The first idea was tested and 
proved to be sound in the first Nu- 
Enamel store. It occupied a location 
where shopping traffic was heavy. It 
advertised consistently. Its window 
displays were interesting and full of 
action showing the product in use. 
Its interior was clean and attract- 
ive. Its salesforce was thoroughly 
schooled in selling methods. And 


ards of to-day, even that enjoyed by 
the unfortunates who depend upon 
governmental aid, contain material 
satisfactions not available to the most. 
affluent citizen a hundred years ago. 

“Contemplating this satisfactory 
progress, I say that the critics, who 
propose to scrap the system under 
which it has been achieved, and the 
security exchanges which are a part 
of that system, are afflicted with 
faulty vision or wilfully refuse to 
consider the candid record of his- 
oo, See 

“Without reflecting in any manner 
upon the diligence and industry of 
the modern worker, I say he does not 
work as hard as his progenitor did. 
Power and machinery, both the ma- 
terial embodiment of capital, have 
softened his toil. In 1840 the iron 


the store showed its owners a profit. 


As the company expanded, how- 
ever, the real problem began to lift 
its head: the problem of multiplying 
the experience gained in the first store 
and of duplicating the effort which 
made it profitable. It was no mean 
problem; for the company had de- 
cided to sell its products through in- 
dependent distributors to independent 
dealers, some of them selling Nu- 


Enamel products exclusively, others - 


selling additional lines of merchan- 
dise. And the company realized that 
if these outlets couldn’t sell its prod- 
ucts profitably, it might just as well 
shut up shop. 

To-day, the Nu-Enamel Corpora- 
tion believes that it has licked the 
problem. The solution is a system 
of co-operation with outlets which is 
remarkable for its completeness down 
to the most minute detail. 


The keystone with which the com- 
pany holds its distribution structure 
together is a substantial margin of 
profit. This, in turn, is backed up by a 
heavy barrage of merchandising ideas 
and helps. A merchandising laboratory 
keeps busy originating new ideas of 
its own, investigating ideas which are 
passed on to it, and testing both for 
effectiveness before they are broad- 
cast to the field. Retail salespeople 
are thoroughly trained in standard- 
ized sales talks. Frequent letters, 
bulletins and reports to outlets are 
supplemented by a house organ which 
serves as a clearing house for ideas 
and methods. Each year, distributors 
and dealers receive a manual which 
describes in detail the merchandising 
program for the coming twelve 
months. Territorial quotas are backed 
up by complete outlines and portfo- 


worker receiving a maximum wage 
of two dollars a day was compelled 
to work from 13 to 14 hours a day. 
The steel industry to-day pays its 
workers an average wage of 63.5 
cents an hour with eight hours as the 
maximum day.” 

The conclusion drawn—very prop- 
erly—is that, such progress having 
been achieved, under a maximum 
amount of freedom, Americans would 
do well to pause before flying to ex- 
tremes in restraining that freedom. 

As already said, President Roose- 
velt has given unmistakable evidence 
that he realizes the pitfalls of regi- 
mentation and dictation and that he 
is now bent upon preserving the best 
in our system and groping rather than 
flying towards improvements capable 
of being infused into our system. 


lios showing how they can be attained. 

Then, to be sure that these ideas 
filter all the way through the selling 
organization, the company conducts 
a wide variety of contests for dis- 
tributors, store owners and _ sales- 
people. The Nu-Enamel Corpora- 
tion’s supervision extends all the way 
to close control of dealer advertis- 
ing, even to changes in personnel. 

As proof that this policy of highly 
detailed and centralized co-operation 
pays its way, the company has just 
one argument: an increase in sales 
which started with nothing in 1930 
and grew through five lean years to 
$5,000,000 in 1934. 


Briefs on Business 


RFC Loosens Up. So far, RFC’s 
direct loans to business have been 
tied up in a net of restrictions which 
practically prohibited the business 
man from borrowing’ to buy new 
equipment and machinery (ForBEs, 
November 15, page 20). Now comes 
a change, announced by Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones: RFC no _ longer 
frowns on loans which are to be used 
partly for replacement of equipment 
and repairs to plant. 


Sounp Practice. Here’s one in- 
dustry which proposes to brighten 
up its own house: National Knitted 
Outerwear Association is getting to- 
gether with knitting-machine manu- 
facturers to plan an industry-wide 
drive for the purchase of new ma- 
chinery. The promise is that new 
machinery will allow the industry to 
meet increased production costs with- 
out lifting prices, thus bringing bene- 
fits to manufacturer, employee, con- 
sumer—and durable goods. 
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ee yourself on board a 
luxurious President Liner, cruising Round 
the World to all those thrilling places you’ve 
read about and longed to see—Honolulu, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singa- 
pore, Suez, Naples and a dozen other storied 
ports! Imagine yourself riding a ricksha down 
Nanking Road in Shanghai, shopping for silks 
and ivory; shooting the breathtaking Pag- 
sanjan Rapids near Manila; standing in awed 
silence before the incomparable Taj Mahal! 
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Gleaming mosques and minarets tower over Singapore 


Your world cruise need no longer be a dream. 
You can take it now on a President Liner for 
only $8, First Class, a day—as little, almost, 
as it costs to stay at home. You can go around 
in 104 days. Or you can stopover en route, 
make interesting sidetrips, and continue on a 
later President Liner. Your ticket is good for 
two whole years. 

President Liners sail regularly from New 
York to California, thence via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route to the Orient and Round the 
World. Your travel agent will be glad to tell 
you all about the President Liners and where 
they go. Or see any of our offices—604 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 110S. Dearborn St.,Chicago; 
311 California St.,San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; Washington, D.C., Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Obscure But Important 


What will stand as perhaps the most 
vital political decision of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress will be made before 
the session actually assembles. 

Northern Democrats, now a ma- 
jority in the party caucus, demand a 
Northern Speaker. Vice-President 
Garner and the returning veterans, 
however, favor Rayburn of Texas, 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

President Roosevelt quietly will 
swing the decisive bloc in this hidden 
but hot contest. 

The result will signify the con- 
trolling economic and political com- 
plexion of the entire session. It’s the 
Solid South against the New Deal 
North. 

Neither President Roosevelt nor 
General Farley will take a stand. 

But both privately favor the New 
Deal North. 


Business Policy 


Co-operation between government 
and business in the interest of robust 
recovery continues as the great theme 
of all Washington political discus- 
sions; but the daily log indicates 
quite clearly that the Administra- 
tion’s “reform” policies still are of 
équal concern to President Roose- 
velt and his intimate advisers. 

Solid recovery first, reform later— 
that was the program unanimously 
urged upon the White House by the 
business community following the 
November elections. “Cross the 
bridge with one horse at a time,” was 
the theory. 

From the Warm Springs confer- 
ences, however, has come the old 
team of recovery and reform. 

The view of Tugwell, Richberg 
and Ickes—that recovery can be 
achieved only through fundamental 
economic reforms—dominates plans 
for the new Congress. 

It is yet too early to offer a bill of 
particulars as to the principal legis- 
lative proposals expected from the 
White House. 


But the limiting lines of Admin- 
istration economic policy already are 
clearly marked. 


Bureaucratic Inquiries 


That there are so many fields in 
which business now is badgered by 
official investigations suggests the 
scope and intensity of the 1935 re- 
form urge. 

Fact-finding inquiries are essential, 
of course, to determination of sound 
policy. But it is equally true that 
when Washington launches an in- 
vestigation the brakes are applied in- 
stinctively to the normal recovery im- 
pulses throughout the entire industry 
under survey. 

Merchant marine, perhaps, offers 
the most illuminating example. The 
Post Office Department has been in- 
vestigating ocean-mail subsidies for 
almost two years. During all this 
time, inevitably, the whole merchant 
marine policy has been in flux. 


More Yardsticks 


Similarly, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has laid before the President 
a lengthy report on a valuation-rates- 
earnings “yardstick” for the electric 
utilities. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission is exploring a new thesis 
for telephone and telegraph rates and 
operating consolidations. 

Mr. Eastman is ready with a series 
of recommendations touching ail, 
water and bus co-ordination. 

In the Treasury, an executive com- 
mittee quietly is formulating plans 
for some far-reaching modifications 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The construction industry still is 
awaiting a clear definition of policy 
regarding low-cost housing. 

In the State Department, reci- 
procity still is a commercial policy 
under a bushel. Even those who are 
vitally interested in particular for- 
eign spheres currently under survey 
are unable to learn what particular 
tariff rates fall within the scope of 
the negotiations. 

In the Senate, the entire armament 
and explosives industry is on the in- 
quisitorial rack. And here, shame- 
less political demagoguery is at the 
levers. 

All these projects, it will be noted, 
relate to long-time reforms. They 
are not directed primarily to return- 
ing men to jobs next week or next 
month. Instead, each represents a 
segment of anticipated accomplish- 
ment on the Planned Economy blue- 
print. 

And each vision is operating, in 
some degree, to restrain solid re- 
covery in an important field of enter- 
prise. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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“DEAR MR. EDITOR:” 


Who Retards Group Hospitalization? 


“ ‘Medical Care for Workmen’ (Forzes, 
November 1, page 16) is of particular in- 
terest to me. It makes me very glad to 
see that someone in as strategic a position 
as you should sense the part employers 
should play in recommending the establish- 
ment of group-hospitalization plans in 
their communities. 

“You stress that progress in establishing 
group hospitalization has been retarded by 
the medical profession. This is true; but 
although doctors have fought it in many 
communities, frequently their stand has 
been reversed when the fairness of the 
plan has been clearly demonstrated to 
them. But two other groups, through their 
narrow vision and misplaced loyalty to 
their own interests, really are doing more 
to retard the growth of the plan than the 
doctors ever did. I refer to the Com- 
munity Chests and the hospital executives 
themselves. 

“With the successful operation of group 
hospitalization, voluntary general hospitals 
would be in a position to ask no further 
assistance from the Chests for their an- 
nual maintenance. As the hospitals have 
proved to be one of the chief drawing cards 
in any Chest appeal, the Chests, perhaps 
unconsciously, are opposed to the hospitals 
undertaking any plan which would make 
them independent. We therefore have the 
situation of the Chests, which were pri- 
marily organized to help the hospitals, now 
resenting any effort on the part of the 
hospitals to be self-maintaining. 

“As for the second group—whereas hos- 
pital executives recognize the value of 
group hospitalization as applied to their 
own hospitals, they wish to keep these 
benefits within their own gates and veto 
any action proposing to join all of the 
hospitals into one concerted plan. Yet a 
league or federation of all the hospitals 
in a community is infinitely superior to 
individual operation. It renders the service 
available to all and permits the patient- 
member to choose his own doctor and hos- 
pital.”—-M. L. JounsTone, president, M. L. 
Johnstone, Inc., New York City. 


Biggest Hill 


“Grateful acknowledgement to Forses 
for inspiration. ‘I lift mine eyes unto the 
hills from which the help cometh.’ Forses 
is about the biggest hill I have run across.” 
—C. C. Pererson, president, Itasca Dry 
Goods Company, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


“We have a method of circulating ForBes 
through our organization, but oftentimes 
it is very slow in reaching my desk due 
to the fact that it seems to hold the in- 
terest of everyone to whom it goes.”—Frep 
Grorce, The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio. 


“I read your $s in Inventions column 
with interest and often get some good 
pointers from it.”"—D. V. PINKERTON, mer- 
chandising manager, Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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LEADING AN OLD INDUSTRY INTO NEW MARKETS 


@ It is a new thing for a steel company to step out of its 
established character and help fabricators, manufacturers, 
builders and engineers to solve some of the perplexing 
production and merchandising problems of today. @ But 
Republic has had the courage to turn its back on tradition 
—and to lead an old industry into new fields and new 
markets. @ Demands today are different. Republic is 
meeting them. Manufacturers are asking for special steels 
for special purposes. Republic is making them. New steels 
produced by Republic—and unknown to industry a few 
years ago—are being used for scores of new products. 
@ Enduro, Republic's perfected stainless steel, Toncan, 
Republic's rust-resisting iron, Agathon and other famous 
Republic alloys—all are playing an important role in 
America's industrial development. @ We are moving for- 
ward. Progress is in the saddle. Republic does its part. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES “QAP Se” YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS © TONCAN IRON ¢ STAINLESS STEEL ¢ PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
BARS AND SHAPES ¢ HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP PLATES * HOT ROLLED, COLD ROLLED AND SPECIAL 
FINISH SHEETS © TIN PLATE © NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS, ETC. © WIRE PRODUCTS * DIE ROLLED PRODUCTS 
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You will need 
them as much — perhaps more 
— when your earning power is 


less than it is today. 


The John Hancock Annuity 
is one way of sending ahead 
the money that you will need 
in later life. It provides an 
income that is both guaranteed 


and permanent. 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet on annuities. 


F.M. 12.34 











DIVIDENDS 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 

On November 23rd a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) on the $6.00 prior 
preferred stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
January 1, 1935, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 10, 1934. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On November 23rd a quarterly 
dividend of one and three- 
fourths per cent (1%%) on the 
preferred stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
January 1, 1935, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 10, 1934. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 
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How Many Machinery Users Named “Rip”? 

Rip van Winkle had nothing on 
the business executive who has failed 
to keep in touch with equipment prog- 
ress, not in the last twenty years, 
but even in the last six or seven. In 
other words, since most industrial 
companies stopped purchasing equip- 
ment. 

In that brief period there have 
been hundreds, probably thousands of 
developments which have made large 
quantities of existing machinery and 
apparatus obsolete. And there are 
many new things which, although 
they have not yet “got in their dirty 
work,” may do so in the very near 
future. 


A “Gasoline” Engine Uses Steam 


I was forcibly reminded of all this 
when I paid my usual visit, just now, 
to what used to be the Power Show, 
but is now known as the Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 

For instance, up until now there 
has been nothing really startling in 
steam-engine development for more 
than a century. The man who pur- 
chased a steam engine in 1928 may 
have one that in some particulars is 
better than that which his competitor 
took on in 1903. But essentially the 
engines of both dates were the same. 

But what do you suppose has 
cropped up now? A steam engine 
that puts to work knowledge which 
has been gained in the automotive in- 
dustry. In fact, a steam engine which 
in effect is an automobile engine in 
which steam, instead of hydro-car- 
bonic explosions, actuates the pistons. 

In operating efficiency, this is not 
the very best steam engine which has 
ever been developed. But its efficiency 
is said to be second only to one type 
of standard steam engine, and its first 
cost is much less. In addition, it oc- 
cupies a small amount of space while 
having all the desirable elements of 
steam operation. It is particularly ef- 
ficient, of course, where exhaust 
steam can be used for other purposes. 


Another Low-Cost Engine 


Along with the steam automotive 
engine was exhibited one of the new 
Hesselmen engines. This is an in- 
ternal combustion engine which util- 
izes ordinary furnace oil, by solid in- 
jection (as does a diesel), but in 
which the explosion is touched off by 
an electric spark instead of being pro- 


duced by heat and combustion. This, 
too, is an engine said to be low in 
first cost per horse power. 


Beating the Electrical Game 


Both of these new engines are 
particularly recommended by their 
makers for the production of elec- 
tricity. This they are said to turn 
out at a direct cost of about one cent 
per kilowatt hour. But for those who 
think that this puts them in competi- 
tion with the public utilities, the re- 
mark made to me by one of the ex- 
hibitors should be illuminating : 

“We have had three different 
people in here today who thought they 
wanted to buy an engine,” he re- 
marked, “but in each case we told 
them they had better go back to their 
electric company. The fact is, where 
electrical power is available, rates are 
usually just a bit below the total costs 
of the man who makes his own elec- 
tricity.” 


Materials Move Uphill 


In industrial conveying, too, marked 
progress is evident. 

Most startling to me, not because 
it is entirely new, but because I had 
not run across it before, is the use 
of electric vibration to speed up the 
movement of materials. 

Take, for instance, a chute along 
which sand is barely moving by grav- 
ity. The moment electric vibration 
starts, this sand shoots forward as’ if 
by magic; it even climbs a hill. 

Yet the amount of current used 
is almost unbelievably small. A ton 
of materials can be moved in an 
hour, with less current, it is said, 
than is used by a household lamp. 

And service is by no means limited 
to sand and other finely divided ma- 
terials. In one installation, three- 
foot cubes of granite are moved by 
electric vibration, and eight million 
tons of rock are said to have been 
handled this way at Boulder Dam. 
Another example of the economy ol 
this method is, I am told, that more 
than three hundred tons of coal per 
hour can be handled with less than 
one horse power. 


Telegraphics 


A new lapping machine makes 
possible tolerances of fifty millionths 
of an inch in diameter and twenty-five 
millionths in straightness and round- 
ness. . . . An electric mending tape 
of ninety per cent. pure rubber re- 
sists the power of eight thousand 
volts of electricity. 

Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further w- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any 
related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 








































































Once more million-share days are 
e here. The market has come out 
. of its lethargy. FARSIGHTED 
‘i INVESTORS ARE TRADING 
t AGAIN! 
0 
- Why wait until the lambs are nibbling? They usually 
wait until prices are high. 
> Now is the time to begin careful operations once more. But 
" to be successful now you must be prudent—you must be 
. watchful—you must know what you are doing. 
2 At this appropriate moment a new book has been pub- 
id lished—made-to-order for the changed conditions brought 
ir about by the happenings of the last few years and by the 
e complex new legislation. 
i. This new book will enable you to get ahead of the crowd— 
ts to prepare you for quicker profits—to choose and protect 
“i your investments. 
’ STOCK MARKET 
AMONG THE MORE THAN 1000 SUB- 
‘ JECTS COVERED IN THIS BOOK ARE: PROFIT i 'S 
‘ How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 
c age _~ rer _ oy - by R 
: The New proach to Market Profits : : 
enneaite ~ Technical Factors y W. SCHABACKER 
ules for Avoiding Loss “ - 
“ How to Detect Market Turns “TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS”; Financia 
di The Securities Exchange Act . T PROFITS”; Financial 
on Its Effect on Future Trading Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE. 
if Profits in Short-Swing Trading . + ses . 
Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? This. new book initiates you into the stock market of today 
How to Anticipate Big Moves and tomorrow. It takes you out of the ranks of the thou- 
ed The Dow Theory Evaluated sands who will always lose and places you among the 
on Should You Average Down? professionals. 
in How to Use the Compromise Principle : s 
d, Successful Principles of Margin ‘STOCK MARKET PROFITS” speaks the language of 
an ae Com aie tna Success. It enables you to see ahead. It shows you when 
od re to Trade in Commodities and what to buy, when and how to get in and out. 
- t 
i Blow to Handle a Bad Comuaitment “STOCK MARKET PROFITS” should be 
a aged -— Help or a Hoax? your constant guide and counselor. Written 
7 ow void Worry by one of the country’s greatest authorities, 
“ aoe, See uae Samater fe, essen for practical, successful operation, it is truly 
ty How to Join the Successful Group a NEW DEAL for the investor who wants to 
F Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts make money in the market! 
4 How Useful Are Advisory Services? on : : 
re How to Select Winning Stocks The Advance Edition is going fast. Send the coupon today 
er hg sey —— for — so that you may get your copy at once. There will neces- 
an Sow te Spot Fake — nd sarily have to be a wait for the next edition. 
Automatic Theories for Trading , = 
gementent: Bageetien and Charts eT eel ma on anaes man nn At ome ae oe oe oe 
& ee nee ae See Serene B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
hs Selecting the Proper Market Service Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s new book, “STOCK MARKET 
, Proper Use of Stop Orders PROFITS,” at $5.00 (on charge orders 25c will be added for postage). My 
ive How to Correct Market Timidity remittance is enclosed. For orders within New York State, add 10c to 
id- cover New York City sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 
ype 
re- ca tater OU OS OS OCLSE OFS H6EE' CEWEK E666 0 CEREED 680606 6106 E66 OS 66 OREO EOE 
nd 
375 pages—1l1 Charts and IIlus- N= eee Gee ee ee 
Mr. trations. I ee a cde Canes weg oe mocensunae 
h and gold stamped. TITLE and FIRM 
Men [) Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.25. Charge orders will be 
ae filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
SP 5 
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the future. 


48- 72%, 


54- 82% 


evi 


mental improvement is taking place 
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marketing territories compare best with 





Now Selt 
to Big Cities! 


ton, once startled the English 

people by suggesting (in his “Na- 
poleon of Notting Hill”) that there 
might be some advantage to them in 
having their king chosen alphabeti- 
cally instead of by succession. 

Some Chestertonian sprite must 
have been influencing the recent 
course of business in the United 
States. Or perhaps the current popu- 
larity of the alphabet in Washington 
has had an unexpected result. 
Whatever the cause, the states which 
have carried off the largest share of 
very recent recovery, and which are 
therefore good markets for current 
sales plans, look as if they had been 
chosen by sticking a pin in the alpha- 
bet. 

Here they are, in the order of the 
strength of their recent improvement, 
as shown by an analysis of the fig- 
ures of local business upon which 
the Forses Business Pictograph is 


T= British writer, G. K. Chester- 


- based: Nevada, New Jersey, Maine, 


Missouri, Maryland, Massachusetts, 


THE LIST OF 


1. St. Louis, Mo.: November building 
permits here are almost fifty per cent. 
ahead of those of a year earlier. In gen- 
eral business, there has been almost no 
seasonal decline since October, although 
last year business fell more than ten per 
cent. 

2. Boston, Mass.: Here, no seasonal 
decline at all has appeared. Instead, re- 
cent business has been almost at the very 
best levels of the entire year of 1934. 

3. PirrspurcH, Pa.: Thanks partly to 
recent increases in steel activity, November 
business here was in some respects better 
than in any previous month of the year. 
Last year, November was, as usual, only 
a mediocre month. 

4. Cincinnati, Onto: One more city 
in which November business has been al- 
most the best of 1934, and distinctly the 
best of the second half-year to date. 

5. Newark N. J.: Gains here are not 
striking, but are nevertheless real. Though 
the usual seasonal decline has appeared, 
it has been less extensive than a year ago. 

6. Kansas Crry, Mo.: Local business 
men are gloating over the report that in 





In other 


Minnesota, and Michigan. 
words, the sales force which concen- 


trates current pressure in_ states 
whose initials are “N” and “M,” 
won’t be missing many bets! 

Even if we are a little more logical, 
and identify the strongest recent im- 
provement by geographical areas, the 
task is simpler than usual. 

From Maine to Delaware and 
Maryland is one region which has 
been running away from last year’s 
levels. Another such area ranges 
westward from Michigan through 
North and South Dakota to Wyom- 
ing, Colorado and New Mexico, and 
southward from Michigan by way 
of Indiana and Illinois through Ken- 
tucky and Missouri to Tennessee and 
Arkansas, Georgia and. South Caro- 
lina. West Virginia and Virginia tie 
these two areas together. Add Cali- 
forriia and Nevada, and the story is 
told. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
recent shift in business revealed by 
the Pictograph is the appearance of 
larger cities in the list of the “Best” 
ten. Whenever this has happened in 
past, we have reached the heart of 
current improvement. It is a tip to 
sales managers that ‘salesmen should 
be turning in real results now, and, 
of course, it is also a tip that the 
large cities deserve special attention. 

(For previous experience with this 
phenomenon, see Forses, May 15, 
i page 27; July 15, 1933, page 
15.) 


Among cities which have recently 
been farther ahead of last year than 
at any time since June are the follow- 
ing. These cities are listed in the 
order of their population. 


“BEST” CITIES 


the first ten months of 1934 bank clear- 
ings here exceeded those of St. Louis, a 
city of twice the population. Here in 
Kansas City, too, the usual seasonal slump 
has failed to put in an appearance, and re- 
cent business has been the best of all 1934. 

7. ATLANTA, Ga.: Although rising and 
falling with the regular seasonal changes, 
business has been getting steadily farther 
ahead of 1933 levels ever since July. 

8. San Dreco, Cauir.: This city is 
farther ahead of the previous year than 
at any time since the first publication of 
the Pictograph. Last year, business fell 
fairly steadily throughout the second six 
months. This year it has been almost as 
steadily rising, and in November _ has 
touched the best levels of the entire year 
1934, 

9. New Beprorp, Mass.: The Fall rise 
of last year and two years ago has this 
year been prolonged, and recent business 
has been the best in several years. 

10. Porta, Int.: Another city in which 
the most recent business has been better 
than at any other time in the last several 





Value Versus Cost | 


Before we can get management 
to say "Go ahead" on 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


"we must prove that advantages 
will outweigh cost. One factor 
that makes our problem easy is 
that it costs the employer very 
little. 


May we do some 
figuring for you? 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 








years, —C. H. 











TRAVEL by AIR 


2000 MILES OVERNIGHT 





| Eon that used to be long, ex- 
hausting journeys now become 
“just easy overnight or daylight 


jumps”— in UNITED’s big, com- 
fortable, multi-motored Boeings. 
Economical too. 

UnitTep offers the same high 
standard of service on all routes— 
always a multi-motored Boeing—al- 
ways two pilots. Only UNITED offers 
stewardess service on every plane. 
CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 

9 planes daily 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


Forreservationsand schedules call UNITED 
AIR LINEs ticket offices, cer og ser porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph o 


UNITED AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 
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Business now seems on the way to be, by next Spring, the best in three years 


Business Trends 


WHAT WE SAID ON JUNE 15: 


In planning this next six months, 
executives may look forward to... 
a declining ratio to last year until 
probably the middle of August, fol- 
lowed by new increases. . . . Busi- 
ness by November substantially ahead 
of last year, perhaps by more than 
twenty-five per cent.* 


WHAT HAPPENED: 


The ratio to last year declined until 
August, then began to rise and at the 
beginning of December was fifteen 
per cent. ahead of last year. 


four issues this department has 
been preparing business readers 
for,some degree of seasonal decline, 
plus a decrease in the ratio of this 
year’s business to that of last year. 

“At the same time we have urged 
business men not to get alarmed or 
jittery over these developments, 
which are perfectly natural, and 
which will prepare the way for fur- 
ther business gains after the middle 
of August.” 

I am quoting these paragraphs pub- 
lished just six months ago because 
we are again approaching a similar 
situation. 

Readers who followed this advice 
in making business decisions have 
profited by it. They profited in the 
first place by anticipating last Sum- 
mer’s severe business downturn which 
carried business volume back to the 
levels of the final months of the 
Hoover administration; and they 
profited by preparing for the Octo- 
ber-November-December rise when 


' *Because of the drought, this and other esti- 
mates were later modified. 


Hi ERE is a quotation: “In the last 
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At a Glance 


discouragement was most widespread 
among ether business men. 

In the enthusiasm which has been 
generated by the recovery of recent 
weeks, no one likes to be told that 
this recovery may again fade away. 
Yet if this is going to happen, the 
wise man does want to know it, so 
that unsound plans for the very near 
future can be avoided. 

But the wise man also looks far- 
ther ahead, and if a slowing down of 
business in the next few months is 
merely the dying gasp of a too long- 
lived depression he wants to know 
that too. Knowing it, he will lay 
plans for courageous action for the 
more active months that will again 
come when the setback has run its 
course. He will, for instance, lay his 
plans for new construction and place 
his orders for required equipment 
and other durable goods without 
waiting for unquestioned recovery to 
show itself on every hand. 

‘Two questions the alert business 
man will ask: “Just what do we ex- 
pect for business in the next few 
months?” “Why do we expect it?” 


What's Ahead 


If the reader will turn again to the 
two paragraphs quoted above, read 
them as though they had been pub- 
lished December 15 instead of June 
15, but substitute further gains “next 
Spring” for “after the middle of 
August,” he will have a good general 
picture of what seems to be ahead. If 
he will add that when this next bit 
of improvement does roll around in 
the Spring, his worries about the de- 
pression will almost certainly be be- 
hind him for good and all, he will 
have an even clearer basis for busi- 
ness decisions. 


Just one word of caution. This 
look-ahead at conditions does not 
mean that business will immediately 
begin to fall off into a serious decline. 
It does mean that the recent rate of 
progress cannot be maintained much 
longer, that when Christmas business 
is out of the way gains over the pre- 
vious year will probably become 
smaller in succeeding weeks, and that 
neither surprise nor fear need be felt 
if for a brief time business falls be- 
low the levels of the year earlier. 


Thus far, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the slowing down will be 
either as intensive or as extensive as 
the one from which we have recently 
emerged, or that which occurred after 
the middle of July, 1933. 


The Signs 


On December 1 (page 26) we 
showed how changes in some indus- 
tries indicated the possibility that we 
were at the threshold of the stage in 
which, “having progressed too rap- 
idly, some industries and _ localities 
begin again to move downward, but 
the majority is still going up.” 

Later figures from individual in- 
dustries have confirmed this impres- 
sion. 

A second indication of impending 
change in business direction will be 
found in the Pictograph published on 
page 24 of this issue. This is the 
fact that improvement has now 
reached the large cities. On previous 
occasions this phenomenon has 
marked the final stage of each recov- 
ery period. : 


Business Ratios to Last Year 


Automobile Production ........ 91 
Bank debits : 
EES? ery ee eer 106 
Guide of Ni Vi... cd 8 115 
Carloadings : 
Miscellaneous ...:.......... 103 
Oe RES ree Pr 96 
Grain and Grain Products .... 90 
Posest Peo@igtes «i... 2.28% 89 
RE aia sins at's hoien' bene 107 
SED so ines ke bees a 96 
IS Pan a tier alae oF 80 
Electric-Power Output......... 106 
PRN iwc. chips nied 135 
Steel-Ingot Production......... 106 


In our next issue, that of January 
1, I hope to go more thoroughly into 
probable business conditions of the 
entire year 1935, and particularly the 
first six months of 1935. A similar 
anticipation published January 1, 
1934 has proved to have been very 
close to the truth —C. H. 
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America’s Most 
Successful Salesmen 


(Continued from page 10) 


Company, as one of five Houston 
dealerships. 

As it operates at present, the com- 
pany is thoroughly departmentalized. 
The most important branch, of 
course, is the sales force, which is 
divided into new and used-car de- 
partments. The service department 
also figures prominently in the scheme 
of things and the men who work-in 
it claim they can do anything to any 
make of car. The mechanics, work- 
ing On a commission basis, are re- 
quired to attend semi-mogthly meet- 
ings in which the latest and most 
effective repair methods are explained 
to them. Still another division is the 
parts department which in 1933 did 
a business of approximately $250,000. 

In short, being decidedly volume- 
conscious, Battle has built up trade 
at every point of contact. Although 
interested primarily in the sale of 
new cars, the main source of profit, 
he neglects no opportunity to develop 
other earnings. 

This is evident, for example, in his 
attitude toward that hair-shirt of the 
automobile industry, the used car. 
Instead of looking upon the trade-in 
as a bugaboo and a necessary evil, 
he considers it a blessing in that it 
gives him a chance to do business 
with the marginal buyer—the man 
with more children than income. 
Eighteen years ago, he sold a mule 
to the same man. 

_In selling used cars, as in most 
of his activities, Battle does the obvi- 
ous thing, but he does it with that 
extra punch which puts it over. Every 
used car, before being offered for 
sale, is put in first-class condition. 
And, in his organization, this doesn’t 
mean that the automobile is merely 


A LITTLE LAUGH 


Jenkins: “So your son is in college? 
How is he making it?” 

Duffer: “He isn’t making it. 
ing it and he’s spending it.” 


I’m mak- 


Customer, entering hat shop: “I’ve just 
lost a bet on the election and want a soft 
hat.” 

Salesman, selecting a hat from the shelf 
behind him: “This is the softest hat we’ve 
got.” 

Customer, reluctantly: “What I want is 
something a little more tender. I’ve got 
to eat it.”—Exchange. 


Rastus was sent to the general store. 
“My boss,” he said to the clerk, “wants 
a pane o’ glass nine by ’leven.” 





tuned up well enough to be driven 
out of the building. It must be in 
such shape that it won’t come back. 
He has concluded logically that a man 
who isn’t rolling in wealth can’t pay 
a note and a big repair bill in the 
same month. Therefore, he believes 
that a slightly larger cost before the 
sale will result in fewer returned 
cars and, consequently, in better ulti- 
mate profits. He makes no guaran- 
tees, however, and guards against 
complaints by warning people that all 
used cars—as well as new ones, for 
that matter—have some aches and 
pains in them. 

Until the NRA code established set 
figures for trade-ins, Battle personal- 
ly made every appraisal for the com- 
pany and in this way became ac- 
quainted with more than 75 per cent. 
of the customers. Here again, his 
earlier work in the mule business 
came into play because the settling of 
terms has heretofore been regarded 
as the most difficult and important 
part of automobile selling. 

A point worth noting about Battle 
is his knack of being completely fa- 
miliar with every phase of his busi- 
ness at all times. He disagrees with 
the frequently-advanced theory that 
retail automobile selling is a specu- 
lative venture. On the contrary, he 
insists that the possibility of loss is 
much less and the likelihood of profit 
much greater than in any other line 
of business, providing the dealer puts 
into the work as much time and at- 
tention to detail as he would if he 
were a grocer, physician or banker. 

His own swift rise in the automo- 
bile business may be attributed to a 
thorough, well-rounded sales _ pro- 
gram, backed up by extensive adver- 
tising, and a general policy of hard, 
intensive work. Battle says he doesn’t 
believe in luck. He has, he asserts, 
based his creed on common, ordinary 
mule sense. 


“Hain’t got none that size, Rastus,” said 
the joking clerk, “but will a ‘leven by nine 
pane do?” 

“T’ll try ’er,” replied Rastus; “mabbe if 
we slip ‘er in sideways nobody’ll notice 
it."—The Tarheel Banker. 


Sales Manager: “Were you able to en- 
tertain yourself while waiting for me here 
in the office, darling?” 

His Wife: “Yes, dear, I amused myself 
with those colored pins in that map on 
the wall. I changed them all around and 
made them look a lot prettier.” 


Employer (to applicant for job): “Can 
you write shorthand ?” 
Applicant: “Yes, sir—but it takes me 





longer.” 


WHERE 


are we Heading ? 
Stop Guessing 


KNOW 


Today more than ever before, we are beset 
by uncertainty of constantly changing condi- 
tions. Too frequently the answer to an all im- 
portant question having a far-reaching effect on 


our future well-being is, “I DON’T KNOW!” 


Can any man or woman in the business 
or professional world assume the responsibility 
for making decisions, formulating plans, with- 
out a working knowledge of what is behind 
economic and social changes? 


Be in Step with Modern Trends 
To be INFORMED 
is to be PREPARED 


At no expense you can learn about this 
new, timely and personalized service which 
makes available the latest information on those 
subjects which pertain to the changing times in 
business, industry, finance and professions. Send 
the coupon below, and let us explain how our 
service will apply to you. 


Consultation Privileges 
Quarterly Reports 
Annual Consultation Service with 


Quarterly Review . 
5 years at reduced price of.. 


THE GENERAL RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Suite No. 1200 


The General Research Foundation, 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Suite No. 1200 
Send me detailed information telling how I can 


use your consultation service and apply it to my 
business or profession. 


Name 


Address ... 








Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WwouLD. YOU . Topay 
BUY 


KELVINATOR 'Y¥ CONGOLEUM 


OR 


The real situation for investors is none too 
plain. What would you do? One stock has an 
“Index of Gain Power”’ favorable at .0692; 
the other has only .0407. Some day soon one 
will far outstrip the other, because of this 
ifference . . . and for 

no other reason. 
Canny investors will 
get our comparison 
now with the inter- 
pretation of the “In- 
dex”’ for issues 
and its revealing in- 
: cisiveness . . . all 
clearly dispatched in a 
TILLMAN large corporation 
X-ray t 50 times 


ie 
SLIR VEY is large as the illus- 


tration opposite. 
24 FENWAY : 
Free to Readers of 


BOSTON ForBES MAGAZINE 


NESSed VVVVVN 











POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHoim @ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 

















Odd Lots 


Send for our booklet, “Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 801 


hn Muir&G 
Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway 11 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 





























Unusual Money-Making 


OPPORTUNITIES ARE INDICATED 


FOR THE NEXT FEW WEEKS 
“WHY STOCKS SHOULD GO UP” 
1@ STOCKS TO LEAD THE ADVANCE 

And Current Issue of 


THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 
WHICH TELLS YOU EVERY DAY 
WHEN TO BUY AND WHERE TO SELL 
THE MOST POPULAR MARKET LEADERS 

Free on Request. No 
38 STOCKS DAILY—$20 MONTHLY 


THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
32 Broadway, New York 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, DEcEMBER 10TH, 1934. 


TRENGTH in the market has 

lasted long enough, and has car- 

ried prices far enough, so that the 
advance since last September may 
now be termed a truly important one. 
In that respect it has fulfilled the 
specifications of our prophecies made 
late last Summer. 

At that time we envisaged a major 
bull movement before the end of the 
year, whereas the recent phase has 
not yet gone far enough to deserve 
such a title. We-are quite satisfied 
with the advance to this date and, 
while it is possible that most of the 
move is over, there still appear satis- 
factory suggestions for continuation 
into a true major trend. 

Last issue we suggested that the 
quiet recession then under way was 
not surprising in view of the strong 
resistance level which the market had 
met, and we expressed the opinion 
that prices would shortly be able to 
rise through such resistance into 
clearer territory. Such strength 
materialized shortly. The accredited 
averages have almost all forged on 
through the June-July resistance, or 


* least through the strongest portion 
of it. 

However, the labor of recent pene- 
tration has almost certainly entitled 
the market to a temporary breathing 
spell. We should not be surprised, 
therefore, if the rounding off of the 
advance, notable in the past week of 
trading, is preliminary to a short 
period of consolidation, which might 
take the form either of a side-wise 
area pattern or of a slight tendency 
toward irregular drooping. 

How long such a congestion might 
last is problematical—indeed, the con- 
gestion itself is not guaranteed. The 
writer's opinion, however, would 
favor a comparatively short period, 
perhaps from a minimum of less than 
a week to a maximum of two weeks. 
If such a consolidation area materia- 
lizes, therefore, we would expect it 
to be ended not later than the close 
of the year. 

From a purely practical standpoint, 
of course, such a near-term prospect 
is not particularly important, for we 
feel, at this time, that it would be fol- 
lowed by renewal of the advance. 
While allowing some profit-taking 
for both speculator and investor on 
especially successful commitments, 
therefore, we should prefer to remain 
fairly well accumulated for the near 
term. 

For several previous issues we have 
advised purchases at the market, but 
with stop-loss protection at the early 
November lows. This level still re- 
mains the major protection point, but 
there is another, and higher one, at 
November 21st, which we think may 
be used for partial protection of the 
profits garnered thus far in the ad- 
vance, 

(Next article about December 21st.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


LTHOUGH the market as a whole 

has appeared to make progress in 
recent weeks, the action of individual 
issues has been divergent and there 
has been much selectivity in group 
classifications. For the time being, 
such selectivity seems logical and ap- 
pears likely to continue. 


The Market by Groups 


The classifications which have been 
showing strength, and which we 
should anticipate might continue in 
an upward trend, include the building 
issues, the steels, the motors and the 
motor accessories. Other groups 
which might develop future strength 
are the aviation issues, the sugars, 
commodities and building stocks. 

The rails and the utilities are in a 
class by themselves, and it is a 
puzzling and indecisive class. Under 
general market strength, they should 
show further recovery but current 
indications seem in favor of the in- 
dustrials continuing in the forefront. 


Begin to Take Profits? 
While there are no definite indi- 


cations of the distributive phase thus 


far and while strength might well 
continue into the new year, it seems 
logical to begin to accept at least 
partial profits on individual issues 
and groups which show large ap- 
preciation. 

We have been favorable, for in- 
stance, toward the tobacco classifica- 
tion for some time past, latest specific 
recommendations appearing in the 
November lst issue. These stocks 
have been spectacular leaders of the 
recent general market advance. Philip 
Morris, for instance, which we men- 
tioned in particular, shows a gain of 
more than 25 per cent. in the five 
weeks since its recommendation. 

The tobaccos are still in satisfac- 
tory position and can go higher, but 
it seems only conservative to accept 
at least partial profits on such spe- 
cial situations. 


The “Repeal” Stocks 


Another group which has come in- 
to the limelight recently and might 
be considered for profit-taking is 
the liquor classification, or “repeal” 
group. Such stocks were first recom- 
mended in the April 1st, 1933 issue, 


when their spectacular advances were 
just getting under way, and we sug- 
gested partial profit-taking prior to 
actual repeal. 

Following a long period of stagna- 
tion, this group has again moved for- 
ward into higher ground. Good 
earning reports are being discounted 
for 1934, but the post-repeal in- 
ventory demand seems to have spent 
most of its force. We should be in- 
clined to accept profits, on a scale up, 
in all securities of this classification 
which are not intended to be held as 
strictly long-pull speculations. 


Some Favored Issues 


While subject to intermediate re- 
actions, the following list of stocks 
appears to be in promising technical 
position : 

Air Reduction Loew's 

Allis Chalmers McKeesport Tin 
Amer. International Nash Motors 
Amer. Rolling Mills National Dairy 


Amer. Smelting Prods. 
Anaconda N. Y. Shipbuilding 
Aviation Corp. Otis Steel 


Cerro de Pasco Pennsylvania R. R. 


Chrysler United Aircraft 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar U.S. Indust. Alcohol 
Curtiss-Wright U.S. Rubber 

Gen. Electric Vanadium 

Gen. Motors Warner Bros. 

Gen. Ry. Signal Pictures 

Gillette Woolworth 
Interborough Worthington Pump 


Liquid Carbonic 


Eastman Kodak 


Almost a year ago, in the January 
15th issue, we called attention to the 
unique position of Eastman Kodak, 
not only in the general photographic 
field, but also as the pioneer and chief 
beneficiary of the rapidly developing 
hobby of home movies. We recom- 
mended the stock at that time, at a 
current price of 80. The stock ad- 
vanced shortly thereafter to around 
90, spent most of the Summer near 
ae and has just recently crossed 
115. 

We still iike the company and its 
stock. Long-pull holdings need per- 
haps not be disturbed, but there does 
seem to be a logical possibility for 
at least intermediate reaction from 
levels around 120. And here again, 
it would seem only a gesture of con- 
servatism to clinch at least part of 
this close to 50 per cent. net profit. 
We should recommend such selling, 
on a scale up to 120 or 125 over the 
next few weeks. 


Worthington Pump 


This stock has been quiescent for 
practically the entire year, but has re- 
cently given suggestions of advance. 
Selling around 20, it appears to have 
interesting possibilities, but should 
hardly be considered except for pure 
speculation. 





GENERAL 
MILLS, inc. 


26th Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


November 30, 1934. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50, which is the 26th consecutive 
dividend, per share upon the preferred stock 
of the company, payable January 2, 1935, to 
all preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 14, 1934. Checks will 
be mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY. 
. Treasurer. 

















5,436-Word Investing and 
Trading Booklet FREE 


@ The time to set your financial house in 

order so as to benefit most from the 
promising, market in process of formation— 
is NOW. And our famous booklet, “How 
to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth ... Through Trading,’ shows you 
how—also how you can put correct methods 
to work for your protection and gain—at 
— Send for Booklet F51 without obliga- 
tion. 
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FORBES STOCK GUIDE ws) 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 iv. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1933 m=months Price Range High Low Prices % 


746 $0.43 0.45,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... o£ 38- 8; ’20-'33 11%- 6% 8 

841 . Air Reduction 5 223- 31; ’28-'33 113 - 91% 109 
1,492 j Alaska Juneau k 33- 4; ’29-33 , 23%- 16% 17 
4,153 217 . Alleghany Corp £% 51- 1; ’29-’33 5%4- 1% 2 
2,402 : Allied Chemical 355- 42; ’24-’33 16034-115% 136 
1,323 , Allis Chalmers ce ; ’29-'33 23%- 10% 15 
2,474 F American Can 5 ; 27-33  10734- 90% 

600 077 A Amer. Car & Foundry aS » (25-0 33%- 12 18 
1,928 he : J Amer. & Foreign Power... .. ; '25-'33 13%- 4% 5 
1,008 vi American International.... .. ; 28-33 11 - 43% 

768 12} Amer. Locomotive at ; ’28-'33 38%4- 14% 
10,158 ; American Radiator i : ; ’29-33 17%- 10 
1,711 , Amer. Rolling Mill “ > ’29-'33 28%4- 13% 

1,830 : Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. ; ’28-’33 51%- 30% 

450 f Amer. Sugar Refining = °22-33 72 - 46 
18,662 ; 83, Amer. Tel. & Tel ; ’22-’33 125%-100% 

3,134 ‘ American Tobacco “B”.... 5 - 28-33% 89 - 67 

400 10.64 96%, Amer. Woolen ; - 20-'33 17%- 7 
8,674 0.797 p Anaconda Copper ; '24-’33* 17%- 10 
7,579 0.49" 034 m Armour of IIl ; ’25-'33 8 - 3% 

587 5.477 ’ Assoc. Dry Goods......... ; '25-'33 18%- 7% 

2,427 1.03+ 40, Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. ; 24-33 733%4- 45% 
2,667 2.46 2.02, Atlantic Refining - °28-'33 35%4- 21% 
223 10.337” Alj, Auburn Automobile °28-'33 57¥%- 16% 


1,005 5.22+ 42 Baldwin Locomotive ’29-'33 16 - 4% 
2,563 ; 0.847 f Baltimore & Ohio co 23-33 3444- 13% 
439 4.12 : Beechnut Packing 3.50a ; '23-’33 76%4- 58 
2,098 0.59 83, Bendix Aviation vi - °29.’33 23%- 9% 
3,200 4.777 r Bethlehem Steel af » 123-33 4914- 24% 
4,395 1.06 Borden Company 1.60 ; '29-"33 28%4- 19% 
736 7.498 d Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 - '23-'33 44%- 28% 
742 6.18 ; Brook. Union Gas......... 5 » ’24-'33 80%4- 50 
5,000 0.26 32, Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.65a ; ’29-"33 193%- 10% 


4.687° 2 California Packing 1.50 ; '26-'33 1834 
0.89% . Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... - ’26-'33 12% 
14.667 Case, J. I - °22-'33 35 
0.277 Cerro de Pasco ; 20-33 4- 30% 
3.69 5. Chesapeake Corp ; ’27-33 34 
3.67 71, Chesapeake & Ohio ; '22-’33* 3914 
2.77 eh Chrysler Corp - °25-'33 29% 
8.81 R Coca-Cola ; °29-’33 : 95% 
7.497 Colorado Fuel & Iron - °27-"33 3% 
0.51 ) Columbia Gas & Elec 6% 
1.52 83, Commercial Credit 1854 
0.88 70, Commercial Solvents ...... 15% 
0.017 t Commonwealth & Southern 1 
3.32 2. Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 21% 
0.05+ Consolidated Oil 7% 
2.87 F Continental Can 56%4* 
0.18 94, Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1534 
3.87 33, Corn Prod. Refining 55% 
468+ ~ 0.36, Crucible. Steel 17 
3% 
2% 
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1.01+* Cuban American Sugar.... i 60- 
0.327 . Curtiss-Wright ae 30- 


Delaware & Hudson i 230- 35 
Del., Lack. & Western on 173- 8; ’22- 14 
Diamond Match 30- : "3 21 
Dome Mines 3. 40- : - 32 
Du Pont de Nemours...... : 231- 2 80 


Eastman Kodak : 265- 35; ’22-’33 79 
Elec. Auto-Lite at 174- ’28-"33 15 
Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 3; ’25-’33 2% 
Erie R. R . 94- 2; 23-33 9% 


4 r General Asphalt me 97- 4; ’20-’33 12 
28,846 5 . General Electric t 403- 9; ’29-’33* 16% 
5,251 ; we General Foods [ 137- 20; ’26-’33* 28 
662 : : General Mills............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’33 51 
43,500 : 99, General Motors........... 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-’33 245% 
321 ; AS, General Railwav Signal.... 1 153- 6; °25-'33 23% 
2,000 : 00, Gillette Safety Razor 1 143- - "27-33 8% 
1,826 4 48, Gold Dust : 82- ; 28-33 16 
1,156 ; 48, Goodrich, B. F mf. 109- : '20-'33 8 
1,494 . . Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- °27-"33 18% 
2,283 . J Graham-Paige Motors..... ad 61- 25-33 1% 
2,487 28+ e Great Northern Pfd i. 155- ’27-"33 321%4- 12% 
198 : 61, Gulf States Steel as 26- 25-33 42 - 15% 
+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (hb) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3? 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1933 
No 729 $3 $4.06 
100 400 112 0.87+ 
No 1,535 18 2.877 
100 350 sp Nils 
No 703 44 8.16 
No 4,243 58 1.79} 
No 14,584 10 0.53 
No 6,400 37 0.11 
No 750 33 0.647 
No 1,125 15 0.64* 
No 10,437 26 0.21 
10 5,487 16 1.50 
No 1,831 26 2.51 
25. Bar7 37 2.74 
No 1,464 49 2.153 
25 523 42 2.74 
10 1,890 19 0.89 
No 300 57 6.29 
No 667 61 1.42+ 
No 1,510 42 2.20” 
10 1,858 37 0.95+ 
100 828 52 20.09+ 
No 4,465 25 1.627» 
No 2,730 14 0.457" 
10 6,289 17 2.11 
No 1,628 20 0.367 
No 6,263 12 1.01 
No 1,884 12 3.25 
No 5,456 21 0.90 
SS .. 2457 48 1.30 
100 4,993 148 1.087 
100 1,571 110 5.99} 
No 8,188 28 1.22 
a = Gare 29 1.61 
No 15,000 3 0.01 
50 13,168 90 1.46 
No 5,503 30 3.26 
No 3,820 69 0.70+ 
No 13,131 Nil 0.47+ 
1 1,291 Nil 2.9774 
10 9,000 16 1.62 
No 4,780 36 0.537, 13 m 
15 30,905 28 0.73 
. No 746 32 2.22k 
25 ~=3,241 25 1.498 
100 3,772 189 1.327 
100 1,298 163 2.887 
No 12,645 4 1.15 
No 2,162 64 1.73+ 
No 13,103 43 0.58 
25 25,761 45 0.97 
10 ~=— 1,751 18 4.67 
5 1,247 11 1.44} 
No 2,463 26 2.0078 
25 . - O.352 37 0.05+ 
No 2,540 15 2.93 
No 2,412 17 0.90 
No 23,682 6 0.458 
No 666 27 1.99 
No 9,001 24 1.59 
25 .4,386 36 0.45 
100 2,223 . 201 7.88 
5 2a 7 ¥ > 
No 14,520 31 0.24 
No 2,925 54 3.18 
No 23,252 12 1.23 
No 391 3 3.56 
No 397 13 0.747, 10 m 
20 600 36 1.19+ 
No 837 20 1.13+ 
No 1,464 8 3.507 
100 8703 178 7.094 
100 1,045 193 4.17 
No 3,172 16 0.217 
50 3 §=—.2,586 66 3.487 
10 ~3=9,750 17 2.96 


Deficit. *Includin 


Earns, 1934 
m=months 


0. 


o 


prices on old stock. 
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(e) Year ended A rit 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


Qctober 31. (p) 


(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


58 


S558 5 58 


5353 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... ‘ 
Hitsdeort- Motor... 2.50... 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Businéss Machines.... 6u 
int. Pratvester ts. 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.60 
Tt, Ol Ge Peles cc. was ee 
Johns-Manville ........... 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 
Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 
ee RRR eee 1 
Kroger Grocery ............ 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
ae ee 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... a 
, Se ge ee 1 
DONT. Be Choe codecs ees. Ze 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Nash Motors. ...<:........ 1 
National Biscuit........... 2 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 


National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
DUNNE SUNONIE SS. oh ec as o'o0 1 
New York Central......... 
N. Y. N. Haven & Hartford 
North American..........- 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard Motors ........... ae 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman Incorporated ..... S 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand Inc....... = 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears Roebuck: ...........- da 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar.... 2 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 


Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway.......... ¥ 
Standard Brands.......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 
Standard Oil of California... 1 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 
Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... de 
Studebaker Corp........... 

Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... Z 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 
TI. ov awecedesss 0.25 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
i ae 6 
United Aircraft............ 
United Corporation ........ 
UM POU oi oes a Sess 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Wh ES captveiecoe es 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 
Bh, ee POMIRS 'g ac eg Ss cee 5.0 
U. S. Steel 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric..... aa 
Woolworth, F.W.......... 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Year ended August 31. 


Long 


Term 


Price Range 


144- 26 
74- 


149- 


145- 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16; 
9; °24-’33 


104- 28; 


47- 


115- 
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165- 


63- 
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60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 


272- 


— 


— Dd 
No 


68- 9; 
293- 16; 


104- 22 


(c) Year ended 
(k) Year ended September 30. ‘ 
ear ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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; 27-33 


7; 724-33 
100- 3; 


62- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 
73- 4; 
3; *29-33 


243- 10; 
91- 3; 


105- 5; 
92- 6; 


"27-33 


"22-33 
"24-33 
°28-’33 
’28-'33 


°29-"33 


°26-'33 
*29-’33 
’26-'33 
°24-33* 


24-33 
°23-’33 
"24-’33* 


’28-'33 
- "28-33 
: °25-’33* 
: '26-'33 
oa oe 
> °28-'33 


> °26-'33 
; °28-'33* 
; ’26-"33 
; 24-33 
; ’28-’33* 
; ’26-’33 
; ’29-’33 
; ’26-’33 
; ’24-’33 
; °26-'33 


; 27-33 
; 729-33 
; 22-33 
; 27-33 
; 27-'33 


- 129.33 
27-33 
29-33 


’27-"33 
"24-33* 
"27-33 
"27-33 
22-’33 
- 22-33 
> 26-33 
- 925-33 
; °26-"33 
* "22-30 
e- 1933 

- 129-33 
- ’24-’33 


; 26-33 
’26-'33 
"29-33 
’29-33 


*28-’33 
29-33 
’24-’33 
- 924-33 
: ’29-’33 
; ’29-’33 
: °26-'33 
> °29-"33 
; ’28-’33 
= "2 page 
- °28-'33 
- °25-'33 
- 22-33 
; 26-33 
- '28-33 
27-33 
28-'33 
- '29-'33 
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Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


73%- 
12%- 
24Y%- 6% 
IS%- 5% 
1587%-131 
46%- 23% 


481% 
4 


 29%- 21 


17%- 7% 
663- 39 


21%- 115% 
23%- 16 

13% 
23% 


74%, 
- 20% 
33% 
15% 
95 - 79 

4134- 22 

35% 
9% 


47%4- 277 
55%- 41% 


72 
6 
12 


14 


156 


39 
23 
9 


54 


16 
17 
21 
29 


108 


36 
35 
22 


93 
27 
47 
11 

3 
30 


18 
30 
18 
17 
28 

8 
45 
23 

9 
14 


15 


25 


36 
25 
35 
55 
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Safe Bonds. 
for Steady 


‘Income 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


lection of six stocks to constitute 
a representative list for average 
speculative investment, with the sug- 
gestion that stocks from such a list 


& issue the writer made a se- 


our largest and strongest railway 
systems but the company has dis- 
tinguished itself by coming thr ugh 
the depression with a fair margin of 
safety on its bond interest in every 
year. 

The issue here noted consists of 
about $50,000,000 of the company’s 
total funded debt of $300,000,000 
and the bonds are available in $500 
denominations and up. Bond interest 
has been earned on an average of 
four times over in recent years and 
for 1934 the margin of safety should 
show an increase over last year. 


Canadian Bell 


Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada is connected somewhat indirectly 
with American Telephone and Tele- 
graph through minority stock interest 
and through various patent and de- 
velopment agreements. The company 
owns and operates the principal tele- 
phone system in Quebec and Ontario, 
serving a population of around 
7,000,000. 
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STATISTICS ON THE HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Times 
Int. Earned Approx. Current 


Company 
Atchison, Top. & S. Fe 
Bell Tel. of Canada 
Liggett & Myers 
National Dairy Prods 
Texas Corp 
U. S. Treasury 


Rate Maturity 1932 1933 Price Yield 
1995 1.6 105 
1955 2.1 111 
1951 14.8 117 
1948 3.9 102 
1944 0.6 103 
1951-55 — 100 


RY PREFERRED by world tra- 
= 
4. 


vellers, because of the distin- 
guished atmosphere, the impec- 
cable service, the matchless cuisine 
—plus that indefinable something 
found ONLY in Ritz hotels. 

““Meet me at the RITZ” is fast 
becoming as familiar a phrase in 
New York as abroad. 

To lunch or dine in the OVAL 
RESTAURANT is an event, even 
for our most frequent patrons. 

ALBERT KELLER, President 


The Ritz-Carlton of Boston 
under the same management 


MADISON AVE 
AT 46™ ST 


NEW YORK 
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might be considered for Christmas 
gifts to members of one’s family. 
There are undoubtedly many in- 
vestors, however, who recognize the 
advantages of giving securities to 
their heirs at Christmas time but who 
prefer to pass on gilt-edge and high- 
grade investment securities, where 
the income return is almost one hun- 
dred per cent. safe and certain, rather 
than junior securities like stocks 
where the risk is slightly greater. 


Christmas Bonds 


With this idea in mind, and also 
as a possible guide for individual in- 
vestments of a high grade and steady 
income type, we have selected for the 
current article a list of six investment 
bonds. This group represents perhaps 
the highest form of safety in invest- 
ment. 

The greater the safety the lower is 
usually the interest rate. In the ac- 
companying list, however, the writer 
has included a rather diversified list 
of industries and has tried to bring 
the general interest yield up slightly 
on the average without sacrificing the 
element of safety to any appreciable 
current degree. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway Company is not only one of 


The issue here noted is of $30,000,- 
000 of five per cent. first series “A” 
bonds of 1955. Interest is payable 
in Canadian funds and the bonds are 
redeemable after 1940 at 105. Their 
chief market in the United States is 
the New York Curb Exchange. Fixed 
charges have been earned on an aver- 
age of three times over in recent 
years. 


Chesterfield 


Liggett and Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany is one of the largest and strong- 
est companies in this field, and is 
noted chiefly for its widely adver- 
tised Chesterfield Cigarette. Total 
funded debt is less than $30,000,000 
of which the debenture 5’s of 1951 
account for approximately half. This 
issue is available in coupon de- 
nominations of only $1,000 and up, 
though the registered bonds may be 
had in denominations as low as $50. 
The bonds are a direct obligation of 
the company but are not secured by 
mortgage. 

Earning record has been highly 
satisfactory and the small amount of 
bond interest has been earned many 
times over in recent years, with in- 
dications that 1934 results will be 
considerably ahead of last year. 
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National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion is a strong and complete unit in 
the production and distribution of 
milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, and 
other dairy products, both in the 
United States and Canada. The 5% 
per cent. debentures of 1948 are out- 
standing in amount of about $70,- 
000,000 and constitute the sole funded 
debt. They are redeemable at around 
103 at present, with the redemption 
price declining annually to par in 
1947. 

Earning record has been quite 
stable, as becomes a company in this 
business. Margin of profit has tended 
to decline slightly in the present year 
but prospects are satisfactory. 


Texaco 


Texas Corporation is completely 
integrated in the oil industry and 
ranks as one of the two largest com- 
panies in this field outside of the so- 
called Standard Oil group. There is 
a total funded debt of about $100,- 
000,000 which is almost entirely ac- 
counted for by the convertible sink- 
ing fund gold debentures of 1944. 
These are available in denominations 
of $1,000 only, are a direct obligation 
of the company and are redeemable 
at 10134 before October Ist, 1935, 
with the premium declining slowly 
thereafter to par in 1941. 

The company’s earning record has 
been somewhat irregular and bond 
interest has not always been fully 
earned. On the average, however, 
the interest is well protected and 
there is a profit and loss surplus of 


well over $100,000,000. 


U. S. Governments 


The low interest yield suggests 
rather properly that United States 
Government bonds are generally con- 
sidered near the ultimate in safety 
among such securities. There is per- 
haps not a great deal of choice as re- 
gards the different issues since most 
of them have equally strong backing 
and are selling to yield approximate- 
ly the same rate of interest. 

The three per cent. Treasury bonds 
of 1951-55 are here noted. They are 
currently selling around par, are not 
callable until 1951 and are available 
in denominations as low as $50. 

It can perhaps never be said that 
any bond is absolutely safe but from 
a comparative standpoint the Govern- 
ment list is the closest to that ideal 
in this country. Between this ulti- 
mate character and that of pure 
speculation there is a wide gradation 
of individual issues. In the ac- 
companying list we have tried to 
select some of the stronger bonds 
which, however, afford a somewhat 
higher rate of current yield than the 
minimum of income and the maxi- 
mum of safety. 


AS A 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
PROGRAM 


ARMERS want electricity. Someone 

has counted 140 ways in which elec- 
tric power relieves the drudgery of farm 
work, Yet, only 25,000 farms have been 
electrified since 1931. More than three 
times that number were electrified in 
single Fea years. Eighty-eight per 
cent of all farms are still without electric 
service from central plants. 

Utilities realize that farm electrifica- 





Courtesy of Electricity on the Farm 


rural line extensions. Increasing taxes, 
government competition, and forced 
rate reductions so injure the credit of 
utilities that investors hesitate to put 
money into this industry. 

Farm electrification is of especial 
importance to areas served by the Asso- 
ciated System. Of 4,000 communities 
served, only 86 have more than 10,000 
population. 


azine? Copies may still be obtained at 10c each 


tion is one of their best fields for = oe 5 2 
service. But their efforts in this 2, Have you read the discussion of utility security 
direction have been hampered by holders’ problems in the October Associated Mag- 


their inability to raise money for 


from Associated Magazine, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Electric Bond and 
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of expertly trained bell boys 
is only a part of the well-bal- 
anced service throughout the 
Stevens which will make your 
visit a happy and long-remem- 
bered occasion. Facilities 
such as only the World's Larg- 
est Hotel can offer, its un- 
equalled location overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan, its close 
proximity to all depots, shops, 
theatres— everything impor- 
tant in social and business 
Chicago—all combine to 
make the Stevens the hotel 
to choose when in Chicago 
on business or for pleasure. 


THE 


STEVENS 
CHICAGO 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 
MICHIGAN BLVD. AT SEVENTH ST. 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
3000 BATHS $3.00 UP 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Facts Back Optimism 


Automotive executives __ reflect 
more optimism these days than at 
any time since 1929. Confidential 
showings of new models to dealers 
have brought practical responses in 
the shape of orders. From every 
quarter are emanating factual re- 
ports as a basis for the good feeling. 

Within a week following its big 
dealer meeting in Detroit, for in- 
stance, Hudson got orders totaling 
in excess of $6,500,000. “In spite of 
having doubled sales in 1934,” D. E. 
Ralston, Oldsmobile sales manager 
says, “we are looking forward to in- 
creased volume in 1935.” In fact, 
$2,500,000 is being spent by Oldsmo- 
bile to increase plant capacity to 
1,000 cars a day. Hupmobile ex- 
pects advances, improvement in its 
cash position to the extent of more 
than $785,000 since September 1 
being one of the favorable factors 
cited by Rufus S. Cole, executive 
vice-president and general manager. 
Studebaker’s new models, featuring 
a “miracle ride’- and announced 
early in December, are arousing pub- 
lic interest, and apparently assure a 
definite sales increase for 1935. A 
25 per cent. gain for Dodge is pre- 
dicted by general sales manager van 
Der Zee. Equally favorable reports 
are coming from many other com- 
panies. 

The importance of these various 
statements lies, not in the quantita- 
tive value of the predictions, but in 
the fact that executives again are 
confident enough about the future to 
make specific prophecies at all. No 
such group of statements was avail- 
able for publication following con- 


versations with executives in the 
1929-1934 period. 
Labor Relations Improve 

Executives close to industrial- 


relations problems believe that 1934 
definitely has brought about a better 
understanding between management 
and individual workers in the auto- 
motive plants. This fundamental, 





































they think, is more important than 
the tides of unionization activity, of 
legal decisions about representation, 
or of systematization of any kind. 
In many instances, the improvement 
is being brought about by better fore- 
man training as well as by more sin- 
cere and more intensive concentra- 
tion on labor problems by executives. 
Active membership in unions has 
fallen off in Detroit in recent months, 
as was to be expected when_working 
forces were reduced for the Fall 
period of slack production. Under 
present A. F. of L. rulings, however, 
a member remains in good standing 
without payment of dues during lay- 
off periods. When he returns to 
work he must resume payment of 
dues, and union officials are planning 
active membership drives for early 
next year. 
Most factory executives seem con- 
fident, incidentally, that the propor- 
tional-representation clause made ef- 
fective in the automobile industry by 
the President’s agreement will re- 
main a permanent part of the collec- 
tive-bargaining machinery of the in- 
dustry. 
1934 Results 


Total production of cars and 
trucks in the United States and Can- 
ada now appears likely to be about 
2,800,000, an increase of something 
more than 40 per cent. over 1933. 

Proportionally, trucks and com- 
mercial vehicles have gone ahead 
faster this year than have passenger 
cars, recording a gain over 1933 of 
more than 60 per cent. and compared 
to about 35 per cent. for passenger 
cars. 

Sales of American-designed motor 
vehicles in foreign markets have 
jumped sensationally as compared 
with 1933, when Canadian and over- 
seas business accounted only for a 
meager 180,000 vehicles. This year 
more than double that number have 
been sold. 

The indications are that stocks of 
new cars in the hands of dealers— 
domestic and foreign—will be larger 
by less than 150,000 on January 1, 
1935 than on January 1, 1934. de- 
spite the greatly increased rate of 
sale now existing. 


New Models Coming 


New models will be popping 
steadily now until the middle of Jan- 
uary when the New York Automo- 
bile Show will have been completed. 
Since a comprehensive article in our 
January 15 Special Automobile Is- 
sue will summarize trends in design 
and present pictures of the new lines, 
no attempt will be made to tell about 
these new developments in the mean- 
time. 
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